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JOHN RUTLAND'S ROMANCE 

CHAPTER I 

THE PHOTO AND THE PACE 

^^ I HOPE to goodness she won't be disappointed 
in me/' said John Rutland to himself^ as, with a 
degree of intensity and concern excusable only in 
one so young, he made a final survey of his reflection 
in the mirror. The result was a slight readjust- 
ment of his tie-pin and the removal of a microscopi- 
cal speck of dust from his coat-collar. This 
achieved, his expression seemed to imply — though 
more from a hint of resignation than of self-satis- 
faction — that nothing further could be done to 
render his appearance as immaculate as the occa- 
sion demanded. 

He had picked up his hat and gloves and a some- 
what sportive-looking cane, when he paused for a 
moment to gaze with obvious rapture at the photo* 
graph of a young lady in a silver-mounted frame 
that stood upon the mantel-piece. 

The photograph in question — which bore the 
name of a fashionable West-end Studio renowned 
for the artistic character of its work — revealed, in 
profile, a face of such exquisite charm and refine- 
ment that young Rutland's rapture seemed but a 

fitting and natural tribute to feminine charms. 
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10 JOHN RUTLAND'S ROMANCE 

The clearKJut, perfectly-moulded features were of 
the type known as Grecian, and the slightly upward 
gaze of the eye — steadfast and yearning in its mute 
appeal — conveyed an impression of almost angelic 
beauty. At lea^it^ it was evident that John Rutland 
thou^t so. 

" Upon my word/' he said to himself in an awed 
whisper, ^^she looks more like a seraph than a 
human being. Could anything be more beautiful? 
To think that I shall actually know her in little 
more than an hour's time ! " 

Considering that he was already engaged to this 
ethereal young lady, the last remark would appear 
to call for some explanation. And perhaps the best 
method of supplying this will be the reproduction 
of a certain brief paragraph (not to say advertise- 
ment) which had chanced to catch young Rutland's 
eye in a recent issue of a weekly paper : 

Young lady, cultured, and of wide interests and 
sympathies, and whose soul yearns for a kindred 
q)irit in whom she may repose her confidence and 
trust, would welcome correspondence with a young 
gentleman of education and refinement. Object, 
mutual uplifting and (if Fate should so ordain) the 
comradeship that results from the contact of two 
affinities. Apply &c. 

Doubtless, it was destiny that had chanced to 
bring the foregoing* confession of a maiden's crav- 
ing for a kindred spirit to John Rutland's notice 
precisely at the moment when he himself felt the 
need of an uplifting and steadying infiuence. In* 
deed, with more than a strain of mysticism in his 
composition, he had frankly regarded the matter 
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in this light, and, being ever of a romantic and 
impulsive nature, he had sat down, there and then, 
and indited a long and warm-hearted response. 
This had evoked an equally cordial e£fusion from 
the ^^ unknown," who, it appeared, was a Miss Flor- 
ence Knotts of nford, London. John had been 
somewhat chagrined to discover that the young 
lady was at present stopping with friends at no less 
an outlandish and inaccessible spot than Ballyo- 
hoogan, on the West coast of Ireland, a circum- 
stance which precluded the possibility of an immedi* 
ate meeting. However, he derived a grain of com- 
fort from the postscript which the young lady added 
to her letter, namely, that she would be pleased to 
exchange photographs. 

The exchange having been duly effected, the im- 
pressionable young Kutland promptly succumbed 
to the seraphic beauty of his still — to all intents 
and purposes — unknown correspondent. Fired 
with a poetic fervour that carried everything before 
it, and fearing lest there should be other equally 
ardent suitors, he sent, by return of post, a truly 
fervid declaration of the love that had been kindled 
within his breast, and concluded his romantic 
epistle with a formal proposal of marriage. 

Then had followed three days and nights of in- 
tense suspense, culminating in the receipt of a 
charming letter of acceptance which had sent the 
anxious and love-sick John Rutland into a state of 
delirious delight and ecstasy. 

Now, although the foregoing may seem very fool- 
ish and, perhaps, incomprehensible, it must be 
borne in mind that Liove ranks an easy ^^ first " as a 
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force for inducing young people to act in a 
foolish manner; and, further, there were in this 
instance circumstances which rendered the course 
taken by the young man whose conduct is under 
consideration not so difficult to understand as 
might at first sight appear. 

For the past twelye months, John Rutland, now 
twenty-two years of age, had been the lucky pos- 
sessor of a private income. Under his late father's 
will, he had on attaining his majority become en- 
titled to the interest on certain trust funds, which 
yielded him an annuity of One-hundred-and-fifty 
pounds, payable by monthly instalments of Twelve- 
IK>unds-ten-shillings. This very acceptable bequest, 
however, was subject to a somewhat curious and 
seemingly arbitrary condition that at once pro- 
claimed the insular prejudices of the testator's 
mind. It was nothing less than an express direc- 
tion to the trustees of the will that the annuity was 
only to be paid so long as his, the testator's, son 
remained resident in the United Kingdom. Even a 
temporary absence abroad was to involve suspen- 
sion of payment, whilst in the event of such ab- 
sence extending beyond a period of three calendar 
months the annuity was to lapse and the trust 
funds from which it was derived were to revert to 
the residuary estate. 

Now, whatever the motives that had prompted 
the late Mr. Rutland to limit his son's career to 
the United Kingdom, John had often enough chafed 
at the restriction, since it had clashed with a crav- 
ing he had long felt to seek his fortune in a distant 
land. But) as it appeared to be a choice of either 
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foregoing the aforesaid craying for a life abroad or 
abandoning his right to that comfortable compe- 
tence under his father's will, he had, on the insist- 
ent advice of his numerous friends, elected to recon- 
cile himself to the stipulated ^^ residence in the 
United Kingdom." 

The result, however, had not been altogether sat- 
isfactory from the point of view of John's general 
well-being. For. instead of wisely saving his pri- 
vate income and continuing to earn his living in the 
humdrum but steady-going position which he had 
held in the City up to the time of the attainment 
of his majority, he had thrown up his monotonous 
occupation and had sought to give vent to his rest- 
less disposition — so far as his resources permitted 
— in a life of pleasure and frivolity. It had, in- 
deed, been only with the utmost difSculty that he 
had contrived to keep out of actual debt. Both his 
parents being dead, and having neither brother nor 
sister, he had lived alone in apartments — a couple 
of comfortably furnished rooms in a modest villa 
at East Finchley — and had thus been free to go 
his own way without let or hindrance. 

But twelve months of this aimless life had suf- 
ficed to convince young Rutland — who was at 
heart far from being the shallow fellow some of his 
idle acquaintances may have supposed — that he 
was making a fool of himself. On a certain recent 
day, already alluded to as that on which destiny 
had brought to his notice that fateful advertise- 
ment, he had been smitten with a sense of sudden 
remorse. He had told himself that he was in a fair 
way of becoming a chronic loafer and no good to 
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anybody. Moreover — and this was a sure sign 
that he was made of better stuff than some of his 
associates — the long continued lack of occupation 
was becoming intolerable, and he much regretted 
that his desire to see life and have a good time had 
caused him to throw up that monotonous but 
steady-going situation in the City. It dawned 
upon him that his private income had, indeed, been 
more of a curse than a blessing to him, and so 
poignant had been his remorse on this sudden awak- 
ening of his better nature that he had actually had 
an impulse to run away from everything, private 
income and all, and start life afresh in a new coun- 
try. 

But Fate, in the person of Miss Florence Knotts, 
had intervened, and the romantic and impulsive 
John, instead of emigrating, had made love to the 
young lady whom as yet he had not seen, but whose 
photo he had worshipped the moment he had been 
privileged to set eyes upon it. Here, he told him- 
self, was a charming and cultured young lady who 
would provide him with the necessary impetus to a 
better life, even amid his old surroundings; and 
with this thought the latent ambition of his nature 
to be and to do something better than his fellow- 
creatures had come to the surface. 

For the next week or so the lovers had written to 
each other with that frequency and peculiar extrav- 
agance of expression with which young people, 
newly betrothed, usually seek to give vent to their 
feelings. In the course of this exchange of confi- 
dential communications it transpired, by a curious 
coincidence, that — like John Rutland — Miss 
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Enotts had a private income, though in her case 
it amounted to a fairly substantial figure. To do 
John justice, however, this circuinstance in no way 
added to his gratification and happiness, nor did it 
cause him to lessen the efforts he was now making 
to secure a position. He regarded the young lady 
as the original source of the inspiration that had 
come to him to abandon his idle life and carve a 
way for himself in the world ; and to have allowed 
the knowledge that she was possessed of some 
wealth to infiuence adversely his good resolutions 
would not have been consistent with his belief in 
that uplifting power which he fondly attributed to 
her. 

Doubtless, the critical reader will ask why John, 
before committing himself to a definite engagement, 
did not adopt the wiser course of waiting until he 
had actually seen the young lady, instead of relying 
on the photographer^s artistic representation. For 
photographs — particularly those taken in profile 
— are apt to be flattering, not to say misleading. 
But, as has already been stated, John's nature was 
essentially impulsive and romantic, and where you 
get these conditions, coupled with extreibe youth 
and a blind belief in destiny, you may get anything. 

These reasons had sufSced to precipitate John 
headlong into a definite offer of marriage rather 
than incur the risk of being thwarted by another 
equally ardent suitor. 

And now, on the afternoon in question, he found 
himself at last face to face with the momentous 
prospect of stepping, as it were, from the land of 
dreams — and what dreams they had been ! — into 
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the realm of reality. He could scarcely believe it 
Indeed^ he was so pre-occnpied as he made his 
way downstairs that he hardly noticed the demure, 
sweet-faced girl whom he passed on his way. 
Mechanically, he raised his hat and bade her ^^ Good 
afternoon/' but his thoughts were manifestly far 
away. And he was certainly quite unconscious a 
moment or so later that the same shy maiden was 
glancing coyly after him from behind a window 
curtain, as he passed down the little garden, and 
that a sigh of resignation marked his exit. This 
was Qladys Woodford, his landlady's pretty daugh- 
ter, to whose gentle and modest charms John had 
somehow remained blind. That she cared for him, 
however, would have been obvious enough to a 
chance observer, had there been such this afternoon. 
Though she knew nothing of the circumstances of 
John's recent romance, she guessed intuitively that 
in all probability he was going to meet the beautiful 
girl at whose silver-framed photo she had more 
than once seen him cast such yearning glances, 
and a sense of sadness filled her as she turned 
away. 

It had been arranged that the lovers should meet 
by the clock at Hyde Park Corner at 4 o'clock that 
afternoon. That there was any . likelihood of a 
difficulty of identification had never occurred to 
John, but Miss Knotts, with admirable forethought, 
had suggested that as Hyde Park Comer was a 
much frequented spot at that hour of the day it 
was just conceivable that mutual embarrassment 
might be avoided if each of them carried in the left 
hand a letter. John had smiled indulgently at 
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this, to him, entirely saperflnous precantion 
against the possibility of his mistaking anyone else 
for the object of his devoted affections, bat he had, 
none the less, fallen in with the young lady's sug- 
gestion. 

It was fully ten minutes before the appointed 
hour when John, his pulses throbbing with sup- 
pressed excitement, reached the place of assigna- 
tion. As he glanced, half -shyly, half -eagerly, about 
him at the ever moving throng of people, he was 
conscious of a mingled sense of nervousness and 
elation. He felt that he would be glad when the 
embarrassment of the first exchange of greetings 
was over. He would take the dear girl, he told 
himself, to some quiet part of the Park where they 
could be alone for a whUe and get a bit used to 
each other — he smiled to himself at this thought 
— and, later, no doubt, she would wish to take him 
out to Ilford in order to introduce him to her par- 
ents. Indeed, she had said as much in her last 
letter. 

But — and it was a very disquieting but — what 
if she were disappointed in him — disillusioned? 
Such a thing, after all, might easily happen, John 
reflected, and the thought sent a momentary wave 
of dejection and fear through him. For John, in 
spite of the fact that he was a good-looking enough 
young fellow, with a frank, honest face and a very 
engaging manner, was singularly lacking in any 
undue opinion of his personal charms. For an in- 
stant he was quite unnerved at the bare thought of 
the calamity the possibility of which had just 
struck him, and he actually withdrew a few paces 
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in order that he might pnll himself together ere his 
fianc^ arrived. 

Then an idea occurred to him, and he wondered 
that it had not struck him sooner. He wonld en- 
deavour to get a first i)eep at his loved one before 
he revealed himself to her — to gaze, if possible, 
unseen on the beautiful features which had haunted 
him day and night for the past two weeks, and see 
if he could read therein any sign or token which 
might prepare him for the worst, or, as he fondly 
hoped, give him fresh courage and inspiration. 
For John rather flattered himself on his ability to 
read faces, and it must be borne in mind that as yet 
he had only seen the exquisite profile of her in 
whose hands he now felt his fate rested. 

Hastily replacing in his pocket the letter which,, 
in accordance with the pre-arranged signal, he had 
been holding in his left hand, he took up a posi- 
tion immediately behind a little group of people 
who were standing by an iron railing at the big 
gateway to the Park. From this point of vantage 
he could see the precise spot where, at any moment, 
Miss Knotts might appear, with little likelihood of 
being himself seen by her. 

He was in a veritable fever of excitement now as 
he scrutinised with breathless eagerness the fea- 
tures of every young lady within range of his vision. 
She, whom he knew, yet knew not, and who had 
become as the very breath of his life, was about to 
reveal herself to him in person. Such were John's 
feelings as he waited through those leaden mo- 
ments. And all the time, at the back of his mind, 
was that newly-arisen, haunting dread lest she, the 
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dearest^ fairest creature on earth, should he disap- 
pointed in him. Oh, that his first secret glimpse 
of her might bring him an intuitive conviction that 
his fears were groundless! 

There she was I 

There was no mistaking that exquisite profile of 
which he now had his first actual glimpse, and poor 
John's head was instantly in a whirl of excitement. 
A wild tumult of emotion swept over him, and it 
was with diflSicultj that he restrained himself from 
rushing forward and greeting her. Was it possi- 
ble, he asked himself, that so beautiful, so divine a 
creature could be destined to become his very own? 

For a few moments he gazed on her in spell- 
bound admiration. She was fashionably, yet 
quietly, dressed, and in her daintily-gloved left 
hand she held a letter — that, to John, entirely 
superfluous confirmation of her identity. With 
secret satisfaction he noted her well-bred air of 
detachment from the common crowd, and that inde- 
finable suggestion of delicacy and restraint which 
is the hall-mark of the perfect lady. Yet he fancied 
he could discern — and it gave him a strange thrill 
of pleasure to do so — beneath that demeanour of 
maidenly reserve a faint hint of the eagerness that 
surged within his own breast, a certain something 
that conveyed to him lovers own sweet message, 
something that seemed to bid him hope that his 
cherished dreams were, indeed, destined to be 
realised. 

Unable any longer to withhold his passionate 
yearning to greet his loved one, John was on the 
point of stepping forward, when suddenly the 
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young lady, changing her position slightly, turned 
In his direction. Though only a few feet separated 
them, she could not well see him, for he was still 
standing behind the little knot of people by the 
railing, but he saw her — saw her, for the first time, 
face to face. 

John gasped. 

His features, which had suddenly become 
strangely tense and drawn, blanched for an instant ; 
then a deep, scarlet flush mantled his temples. In- 
stead of stepping forward, he remained rooted to 
the spot where he stood, gazing in something like 
a horrible fascination on that face turned full to- 
wards him. 

A groan of mingled anguish and humiliation 
escaped him. 

For a few moments his fate, and that of the 
young lady whom he thus secretly observed, hong 
by a thread in the balance. 

Then, abruptly and without a word, John Rat« 
land turned on his heel and walked rapidly away, 
whilst the shadow of a deep despair stamped itself 
upon his youthful face. 



CHAPTER II 

FBED STOBMONT 

"iT^s no good^ young man. If you think you 
won't be able to pay your rent another week you 
had better clear out to-day before you run into 
debt. I've 'ad enough already of young men who 
stop on and don't pay their rent, and I'm not a'go- 
ing to be took in any more, not if I can 'elp it. Not 
but what you're better than most, for tellin' me 
straight out that you've come to the end of your 
tether, and I don't mind doing you the favour of 
taking charge of your trunk while you're lookin^ 
around for a job. But I can't afford to run the 
risk of not gettin' my rent reg'lar, week by week.'^ 

The speaker was Mrs. Topling, the landlady of a 
lodging-house in a mean street off the Islington end 
of City Boad. She was a middle-aged woman, and 
looked as though, in her efforts to eke out a living 
by letting lodgings, she had seen more than her 
share of the seamy side of life. 

The young man whom she had thus addressed 
was Fred Stormont, the occupant of the small, 
barely-furnished " top-floor back." He had a 
frai^, open face, and an air of well-bred refinement 
singularly at variance with his sordid surroundings. 

The purport of Mrs. Topling's remarks may be 
better appreciated when it is stated that young 
Stormont, having just paid her the week's rent of 

21 
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his roomy had announced^ with a candonr that was 
characteristic of him, that he could not at the mo- 
ment see where the next week's rent was to come 
from, and that unless Mrs. Topling was prepared to 
allow the matter to remain temporarily in abey- 
ance, he thought he had better leave her there and 
then. 

There had been no hint in his manner of the 
despair which was gnawing at his heart, but merely 
an obvious wish to treat fairly and honourably the 
landlady of whom he had rented his room for the 
past few months. And it was with a quiet^ almost 
philosophical, air of resignation that he had ac- 
cepted her view of the situation. 

"Yes, yes, Mrs. Topling,'' he said, qrmpatheti- 
cally, "I quite understand how you look at the 
matter. I can't expect you to run any risks. Ill 
just pack up my things and leave them for the time 
being in your charge. And when I come to claim 
them," he added with a pleasant, if somewhat wan, 
smile, " I shall hope to be in a position to pay you 
another week's rent in lieu of the notice which I 
ought to have given you now." 

A few minutes later Fred Stormont was in the 
street, with the sum of precisely one shilling and 
twopence in his pocket between him and absolute 
destitution. It was not a comfortable prospect, 
and there was an unwonted look of grimness on his 
almost boyish face as he turned into the busy City 
Boad. He tried to derive some solace from the re- 
flection that it was summer-time, and that the 
weather was fortunately so fine that a night or two 
in the open would be no great hardship. He had 
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no fixed idea as to what to do or where to go^ and 
although he had a vague sort of determination to 
tiy to find work of some kind^ he knew that his 
shabby, down-at-heel appearance rendered his 
chance of success a small one indeed. 

Fred Stormont^s life had not been a particularly 
happy one. He had no recollection of his father 
or mother, both of whom, he had been given to un- 
derstand, died when he was an infant, and he had 
been brought up by an old nurse, a Miss Dumstone. 
The latter, though fulfilling her duties faithfully, 
was a taciturn creature, and Fred had gleaned lit- 
tle from her concerning his parents. Neither, so 
far as he knew, had he any relatives. Yet there had 
been some source from which money had come to 
pay for his keep and education, until at the early 
age of fourteen he had been transformed into an 
office-boy in the employ of a well-known firm of 
shipping merchants in the City. Then, under Miss 
Dumstone's direction, he had gone to reside with a 
respectable family at Walthamstow, and until his 
own earnings were sufficient his modest board and 
lodging expenses were provided for by Miss Dum- 
stone, who, however, never disclosed the source 
from which the money came. When, through com- 
mendable industry and thrift, he was able to pro- 
vide for himself. Miss Dumstone had gone out to 
friends in Winnipeg, Canada, and Fred did not 
hear from her again. It was often a tight squeeze 
for him to make both ends meet and there was little 
enough over for pocket-money, but Fred took things 
as they came with a philosophy that was unusual 
in one of his years, and devoted all his energies to 
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the attainment of a position of greater responsi- 
bility with his employers. 

And he had seemed at last in a fair way to sac* 
ceed^ when, on a certain fatef nl day^ a dire calami^ 
befell him, wrecking all his cherished hopes at one 
cruel blow. 

He found himself accused of the theft of some 
postal orders^ of which he had had the handling, 
and in spite of his protestations of innocence he was 
summarily dismissed. 

It is unnecessary to trouble the reader with de- 
tails of this very unfortunate episode in young 
Stormont's career, but it may be said at once that 
he was entirely blameless in the matter. 

"Don't you ever refer anyone to us for your 
character, Stormont/' the senior partner of the firm 
had said sternly to Fred in dismissing him. He 
was a man of harsh and impetuous temper. " In 
spite of all you say to the contrary," he went on, 
^* we take the view that you are the guilty culprit, 
and — well, we have done with you. You can go ! ^' 
And, with an angry gesture, he had motioned Fred 
out of his presence. 

Thus it had happened that Fred, after some 
seven years of unbroken service, had found him- 
self out of work at a moment's notice, with the 
stigma of a baseless charge of theft upon him. 

It was, indeed, a cruel and bitter blow, and one 
the very injustice of which might well have crushed 
the spirit of a young man of less grit and courage 
than Fred Stormont. But months of hardship and 
privation, of fruitless effort, relieved only by occa- 
sional odd jobs or temporary work of a kind for 
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which he was utterly unsuited, had bitten deep into 
his sensitive nature and reduced him at last to a 
condition bordering on sheer despair. And now, 
the quitting of his room at Mrs. Topling's lodging- 
house^ little better than an attic though it had been, 
seemed like a climax to all his troubles. 

He was homeless and friendless. 

He spent his first night out on the Embankment 
— that last refuge of London's outcasts — snatch- 
ing such slumber as the vigilance of the police 
would permit. With an eye for the morrow, he had 
feared to break into his last shilling for the price of 
a bed in a doss-house, and the hunger which assailed 
him when that morrow dawned made him glad of his 
choice. For the price of sixpence he regaled him- 
self with a frugal breakfast at a coffee-stall, and as 
it was as yet too early to think of finding work he 
betook himself to one of the open spaces and there 
rested, in despondent thought. 

Presently, when signs of the renewal of another 
day's activities became apparent in the streets, he 
began a series of more or less haphazard calls in 
the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, in the hope 
of finding an odd job. After a number of unsuc- 
cessful ventures in this direction, his spirits were 
suddenly raised by an enquiry as to whether he 
would care to take a job at Ilford. 

The man who asked him the question was the 
foreman of a wholesale fruit-merchant, and he 
added that his brother, Mr. William Venester, had 
just taken a large shop at Ilford, and was, he be- 
lieved, in need of a porter. 

" Mind you," he went on, " I can't say for cer- 
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tain that the job's still vacant, but I know it wai 
yesterday. A good steady place it would be, too, 
for a hard-working young fellow," He eyed Fred 
up and down curiously for a moment, though not 
unkindly. . ^^ Ever taken a job as a porter? " he 
queried. 

"I've had temporary work in that line," was 
Fred's answer, " and I don't mind what it is, so that 
I can find employment of som^ sort If you will 
be kind enough to give me the address of your 
brother I shall be only too glad to call on him," he 
added gratefully. 

The man wrote the name and address on a piece 
of paper and handed it to Fred. '^ You can tell him 
that his brother Frank sent you," he said. " And 
if you take the Ilf ord 'bus it will land you within a 
few minutes' walk of his shop." 

Fred thanked the man and set off on his journey 
with a lighter heart than he had known for some 
days. In his anxiety to lose no time for fear of 
being forestalled, he cheerfully paid three-fourths 
of his remaining money on the necessary 'bus fare. 

It was a day of glorious sunshine, and Fred's 
hopes rose perceptibly as he sped through the City 
and on towards his destination. Perhaps, after all, 
he told himself, the tide of his misfortunes was at 
last about to turn, and a modest banning at Ilford 
might lead to better things. 

When the long 'bus journey had ended he 
alighted and enquired his way to the address he 
had been given. In a few minutes, he found him- 
self outside a large, flourishing-looking fruiterer's 
shop in a busy thoroughfare. 
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" If only the job is stUl vacant," was hia reflec- 
tion as he entered and enquired, with some trepida- 
tion, if he could see Mr. William Venester. 

Mr. Venester came forward. He had a brusque 
air, and seemed in a hurry. ^^ What is it, young 
man? " he asked bluntly. 

Fred explained his errand, but almost before he 
had time to finish, Mr. Venester broke in with a 
curt intimation that the vacancy had just been 
filled. 

There was again that look of grim despair on 
Fred's youthful face as he stood outside the shop. 
Somehow, he had felt a growing confidence as he 
had journeyed out to Ilford, that he was going to 
get this job. Of course, it would have been far 
from the sort of thing he had been accustomed to, 
but then it was obvious that his chance of stepping 
almost from the very gutter, as it were, into a 
decent clerical post was remote indeed, and he knew 
that the best he could hope for to start with must 
be a rough sort of job. 

And here he was, stranded in Ilford, with pre- 
cisely the sum of twopence in his pocket, and with 
no alternative but to tramp the seven or eight miles 
back to the City. He felt utterly wretched and 
dejected at the hopelessness of his outlook and the 
seeming futility of all his efforts to find work. 

For a few minutes he walked aimlessly along the 
busy street. Then, acting on an impulse, he started 
on a series of calls at various shops in the faint 
hope that he might yet strike luck. 

But the fates were against him, and although he 
persevered until well on into the afternoon he met 
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with no success. By now he was thoroughly weary, 
and finding himself on the outskirts of a pleasant 
park he went inside and sat down on a seat over- 
looking a peaceful little lake. 

It seemed so quiet and restful there, after the tur- 
moil and bustle of the sun-baked streets, that Fred 
presently fell into a light sleep. 

The sound of voices near by roused him. Even 
in his half-awake condition, it struck him that one 
of the voices was unusually soft and melodious. 
He turned his head, which had hitherto been 
averted from the speakers, and observed that a 
couple of ladies had sat down at the further end 
of the seat. The speaker whose voice had arrested 
his attention was quite young, and he noticed — 
though his glance was directed towards her only for 
a moment — that she had an exquisite profile, of 
the delicate Grecian type. So striking was it, in-> 
deed, that for an instant he gazed in silent admira- 
tion at its faultless beauty. 

" What a face ! " he thought to himself, in spite 
of his pre-occupation and misery, as he rose wearily 
from the seat. 

And, somehow, on the long tramp back to the 
City, that beautiful face, with its perfectly moulded 
profile, seemed to haunt him, and to intensify in a 
curious way his painful consciousness of failure 
and utter hopelessness. 

That evening Fred spent his last twopence at a 
coflfee-stall. It did not go far toward appeasing 
his hunger, but it served to stay the worst pangs, 
and this was not his first experience of going on 
short rations. What he missed most was the com- 
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fort of bed and shelter, the more so as the night 
had turned in wet and dreary. For this reason he 
shrank from the thought of sleeping again on the 
Embankment, and instead wandered around, wear- 
ily enough, in search of some quiet doorway or 
passage where there would be at least some protec- 
tion from the rain. For Fred was too proud and 
sensitive to think of begging for the few coppers 
that would have secured him a bed in a cheap doss- 
house. 

At length, in a deserted cul-de-sac in the neigh- 
bourhood of Seven Dials, he found a sheltered spot, 
and there, utterly wretched and worn out, he sank 
down and curled himself up, with only the hope 
that he might be left undisturbed. And soon, 
through sheer exhaustion, he fell asleep. 

But physical discomfort rendered his sleep less 
sound than it might otherwise have been, and 
through his troubled slumbers there floated ever 
the haunting vision of a profile of exquisite charm. 
He seemed to be striving continually to get into a 
position which would enable him to command a full 
view of the face that had cast so strange a spell 
over him, and there was something almost in the 
nature of a nightmare in the tantalising futility of 
all his efforts to carry out this simple manoeuvre. 
Just as he seemed, at last, to be on the point of 
achieving his purpose he became conscious of a 
rough hand shaking him by the shoulder and a 
stem voice telling him to "get out of it." The 
flash of a policeman's lantern met his gaze as he 
opened his eyes. 

** Come on, you must get out of this, I say," said 
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that zealous officer, though not without a hint of 
gruff compassion in his Toice. 

Fred, stiff and sore, struggled to his feet without 
a word, and shambled off. As he made his way 
through the deserted purlieus of Seven Dials the 
clock of St. Giles' Church struck two, and a grain 
of comfort came to him from the thought that it 
needed but another hour for dawn. 

Presently, he found himself on the Embankment, 
where, at intervals upon the seats, a few dark hud- 
dled forms gave mute evidence of others as desolate 
and homeless as himself. A slight mist was still 
falling, blurring the long string of lights that 
marked the line of the Embankment, whereon a 
brooding stillness seemed now to rest. 

Fred, grim and haggard, leant over the low stone 
parapet and looked down upon the swift-flowing 
river. There was a certain horrible fascination in 
those dark, silent waters, speeding ever sea-wards, 
and for an instant, in the extremity of his misery 
and desolation, he felt an impulse that made him 
shudder — an impulse to end all, there and then, 
by one reckless plunge. 

With an effort he turned away, half-fearing to 
look down into those mysterious depths that seemed 
to lure him to his own destruction. ^^ Let's see 
what the coming day has in store," he muttered to 
himself. " Perhaps something may yet turn up." 

But he little guessed, as he caught sight of the 
first faint gleam of dawn, how much, indeed, that 
day had in store for him, or how completely it was 
destined to alter the whole course of his life. 

Towards five o'clock on the afternoon of that day 
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Fred found himself in Hyde Park. Save for a bit 
of luck which had enabled him to earn his break- 
fast, he had met with no more success than on the 
previous day, and consequently he was, if possible, 
in a state of yet deeper dejection. Everything 
seemed to be dead against him, and once again he 
found himself faced with the prospect of spending 
a night in the open. 

^^ I think I must contrive to give that Embank- 
ment a wide berth," he said to himself with a grim 
smile. ^^ There's something too horribly luring in 
that river when a chap is so utterly down in the 
gutter as I am. . • . My word, but I'm absolutely 
ravenous! What wouldn't I give — if I had any- 
thing to give — for a good square meal and the 
knowledge that there was a comfortable bed to 
sleep in to-night. Ugh " — with a shudder — " I 
guess I've just about reached the end of my tether, 
with a vengeance. How little I ever imagined I 
should come to this." 

He was thinking thus when he presently came to 
a seat in a quiet part of the park, and being by now 
thoroughly worn out he sank wearily down, thank- 
ful that at least he could rest awhile. There was 
another occupant of the seat, a welMressed young 
fellow, whose attitude, curiously enough, in spite 
of a generally prosperous appearance, suggested 
a despair that might almost have equalled Fred's. 
For he sat there motionless, with his face buried 
in his hands. But Fred's observation of this cir- 
cumstance was purely casual, his one thought be- 
ing to snatch a little sleep while he could do so 
without the fear of disturbance. 
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And in a rerj few minutes he was as oblirious 
of all his hardships and disappointments as he was 
of the sudden interest with which the other occu- 
pant of the seat was now regarding him. 

Into that young man's face had come an expres- 
sion of mingled perplexity and amazement. 



CHAPTER III 

THB HAND OF FATE 

Whbn J(An Rutland^ instead of keeping his ap- 
I)ointment with his fiancee, had turned away with 
such dramatic abruptness, his dominant impulse 
had been to be alone. To one of his sensitive and 
romantic temperament the shock which he had just 
sustained had brought with it an overwhelming 
sense of humiliation and despair. His whole men- 
tal outlook seemed to have been suddenly thrown 
out of balance, and his craving for solitude was 
only an instinctive effort to recover his equilibrium. 
He wanted to think, to strive to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of that before which his brain, for the 
moment, reeled in hopeless confusion. 

For a while he wandered aimlessly about the 
quieter stretches of the park, until chancing to 
come upon a seat in a secluded part, and pleasantly 
screened by a cluster of bushes, he sank down and 
buried his face in his hands as though to shut out 
the appalling prospect which had suddenly pre- 
sented itself to him. 

" Good heavens- ^' he muttered to himself, " that 
it should have turned out like this ! What an 
awful fool I was to get engaged to the girl without 
first seeing her. And yet — '' with something like 
a shudder — ^^ who would ever have guessed from 

33 
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that photOy with its beautiful profile, that the full 
face would be so — so utterly disappointing. 
What a ghastly take in ! And to think that I have 
all the time been r^arding her as my uplifting 
influence — my source of inspiration ! '' 

John Rutland gave vent to a groan of sheer an- 
guish as he thought of all the uplifting and en- 
nobling attributes he had fondly associated with his 
flanc^, and again a sense of humiliation swept over 
him. Andy through it all, the undeniable fact that 
he was engaged to be married to this girl, in whose 
appearance he was so bitterly disappointed, beat 
itself remorselessly into his brain. What on earth, 
he asked himself, was he to do? 

As he recalled again the impression which his 
first full view of those features had conveyed he 
could only declaim once more against his egregious 
folly in having entered into a definite engagement 
on the strength merely of a photograph. For in 
that one full glimpse, John — ever quick to receive 
impressions — had realised that he had been living 
in a fool's paradise, and that the love which had 
seemed to him as a tower of strength had proved 
itself but a fabric of cards which a puff of wind 
had scattered. 

For instead of beholding, as he had fondly ex- 
pected, a face of extraordinary beauty and ethereal 
charm, he had, when the young lady's face had been 
turned towards him, seen only features that were 
quite commonplace ; worse still, instead of the soul- 
ful gaze which had seemed to belong so naturally to 
that enshrined photograph he had been little short 
of horrified to find himself regarding a pair of eyes 
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in which there was at least the suspicion of a 
squint. At all events, the defect had been suffi- 
ciently pronounced to impart, as it seemed to him, 
a somewhat sinister expression to the eyes, utterly 
at variance with his preconceived picture of the 
young lady of his choice. 

"It's no good," he muttered to himself desper- 
ately. "I could never marry that. I know it's 
cowardly and unmanly of me, but I simply couldn't 
do it." 

Then it occurred to him that his refusal to carry 
out his part of the matrimonial contract would be 
extremely likely to involve him in an action for 
breach of promise, with all the galling humiliaticm 
Incidental to having his folly aired before a court of 
law and reported with nauseating detail in the 
papers. This was a prospect from which John's 
sensitive nature shrank in sheer dismay. Yet the 
momentary glimpse he had had of those somewhat 
cold, hard features left little doubt in his mind as 
to their owner's capacity for a vindictive determin- 
ation to be avenged. And what better means could 
Ae employ for this purpose — particularly in the 
case of a young man with a private income — than 
by dragging him before the Courts and there ex- 
posing him for his flagrant perfidy? 

" Good lord ! " he said to himself, " I could never 
face that. No, I must leave the country, that's all 
about it. Even if I did remain here now, after this 
utter take in, I should only fall back into my for- 
mer idle, aimless life and become in the end a con- 
firmed loafer and waster. My only chance is to 
go abroad and start life afresh in a new country, 
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away from my old surroundings. I have been bit- 
terly deceived — through my own rashness, I admit 
— and I feel as though the deception had robbed 
me of my principal source of strength." 

Then he remembered that unfortunate stipula- 
tion in his father's will relative to his residence in 
the United Kingdom, the breach of which would 
involve the forfeiture of his annuity. 

John ground his teeth in impotent vexation, but 
to do him justice he was less perturbed at the pros- 
pect of losing his private income than by a sense of 
his own unworthiness in the course which he felt 
compelled to adopt, namely, the breaking oflf of his 
engagement. He told himself that it was obviously 
I)ossible that the young lady, in spite of what he 
deemed to be a repellent appearance, might yet 
have a very staunch and loving heart. There was 
no denying she had written him the most charming 
and affectionate letters, and it was not improbable 
that her first feeling when she realised the extent 
to which she had been deceived would be one of 
acute suffering, whatever the measures she might 
subsequently take to obtain redress. And the more 
he thought of the matter in this light, the moro did 
that sense of his own unworthiness obtrude itself. 

So engrossed was he in his thoughts, as he vainly 
strove to grapple with his dilemma, that he did 
not notice the forlorn and shabby-looking young 
maA who presently sank wearily upon the same 
seat. It was not until some minutes later that he 
chanced to glance round at the newcomer, whose 
weariness was such that he had already fallen 
asleep. 
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The half-mechanical and entirely casnal glance 
which John had directed towards the stranger 
changed suddenly to one of interest, and finally to 
one of perplexity and astonishment. Indeed, in 
spite of his pre-occupation, he seemed scarcely able 
to take his eyes off this somewhat pitiful specimen 
of a human derelict. 

" Upon my word/' he muttered to himself in a 
mystified undertone, after a prolonged and careful 
scrutiny, *Mt's really very extraordinary. Most 
extraordinary ! Why, dash it all, if it weren't for 
the difference in our clothes we should be taken for 
twin brothers — with an amazing resemblance at 
that, too ... I wonder who the poor beggar is?" 

The resemblance in face and figure was, indeed, 
remarkable. True, the newcomer looked somewhat 
pale and emaciated, but even this difference was 
less apparent than it might have been, for until 
recently John had been " going the pace " a bit, and 
late hours and a certain amount of dissipation still 
left their mark upon his youthful features. 

"Well, well, this beats everything," he went on 
to himself, his eyes still riveted upon the stranger. 
" They say that everyone has a double, but I never 
expected to meet mine, if, indeed, I ever believed 
that I had one. . . . I3ut" — with a half-pitying 
glance at the threadbare, shabby clothes of the 
slumberer — " how wretched and miserable the poor 
chap looks. I've a jolly good mind to try and slip 
half-a-crown in his pocket. He looks to be sound 
enough asleep for anything. How he would rub his 
eyeB when he presently discovered it ! " 

John hesitated for a moment as he felt in his 
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pocket for the coin. "No, I won't do that/' he 
added on an after-thought ^^ Perhaps I can help 
him in a better waj than that Let's wait a bit till 
he wakes." 

But so protracted, as well as profound, was the 
stranger's slumber that, long ere there was any 
indication of a return to consciousness, John's 
thoughts had reverted to his own troubles again. 
The recollection of his dilemma came to him as a 
hideous nightmare, and once more he found himself 
bewailing his ill-timed ardour in wooing a maid 
whom he had never seen, and vainly racking his 
brains for some means of escape from the odious 
consequences of his folly. 

Suddenly, he started up as though electrified, and 
turned with a curious eagerness towards that inert, 
half-huddled figure at the other end of the seat. 
There was something more than interest in his 
gaze now, something that suggested a definite pur- 
pose. 

" I wonder if it would be possible? " he muttered 
to himself. "Good heavens, what a chance it 
seems ! Upon my word, I believe the hand of Fate 
is in this." 

John, as we have seen, was a young man of im- 
pulse, and so great now was his eagerness to carry 
out the plan that had suddenly occurred to him 
that he could wait no longer for the natural return 
to consciousness of the stranger in whom he had 
become so interested. Yet he showed some finesse 
in achieving his purpose, for he had a reason for 
not appearing to awaken him deliberately. H^ 
wanted to satisfy himself, in the course of a seem- 
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ingly casual conversation, that this young man, 
who assuredly wbb outwardly his very double, was 
not a mere vagabond whom it would be impossible 
to trust. 

With this object in view^ he sidled a little way 
along the seat and placed his cane in such a posi- 
tion that it slid, or fell, against the sleeper. It 
was only a light touch and might well have passed 
unnoticed, but it had the desired effect. 

The young man started abruptly, opened his eyes, 
and for a moment looked about him with that ap- 
pearance of bewilderment peculiar to people who 
are suddenly aroused from sleep. Then he caught 
sight of the fallen cane and of John bending for- 
ward to pick it up. 

" I'm awfully sorry," said the latter with well- 
feigned innocence, " I'm afraid I woke you up.'' 

" It's all right," replied the stranger, with a 
somewhat wan smUe. ^^ I think I must have had 
quite a long sleep. Perhaps you wouldn't mind 
telling me the time? " 

John glanced down at the neat little watch which 
he wore on his wrist, "'it's nearly six o'clock," he 
said looking up. 

Then, quite naturally, the eyes of the two young 
men met for the first tima 

For a few moments they regarded each other in 
fidlent astonishment, an astonishment which, on 
one side, was quite admirably assumed. John 
noted with secret satisfaction that the resemblance 
which he had first observed was not one whit dimin- 
ished by a closer view of his " double." It was also 
apparent to him that that young man was as much 
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perplexed as he was himself at the resemblanca 
It was John who broke a silence that appeared to 
be growing mutually embarrassing. 

^^ Excuse my rudeness in staring at you in thii 
fashion/' he said with a smile of apology^ ^^but I 
can't help being struck by — er — by your very 
curious likeness to myself. Upon my word, if s 
very remarkable. I daresay you see it for* your- 
self? " 

" I do, indeed. It really is very odd." 

Something in the quiet, well-modulated tone in 
which the words were spoken, together with a cer- 
tain air of reserve, impressed John favourably. It 
was clear that this was a fellow who had belonged 
to a different station in life to that in which he was 
now placed. Moreover, there was a straight, hon- 
est look in those dark hazel eyes, as they returned 
John's gaze, that went far towards convincing the 
latter that his ^^ double's " present plight must be 
due to misfortune rather than to his own 
wrong-doing. 

Again they eyed each other with critical interest. 

^^ I suppose," said John as though struck by a 
sudden idea, " we can't by any chance be related to 
each other? My name is Rutland — John Rut- 
land." 

"And mine is Stormont — Fred Stormont. I 
have no relatives that I know of. At all events, I 
have never heard of any. So our resemblance is no 
doubt merely a coincidence." 

With considerable tact and delicacy, John now 
induced Stormont to talk about himself — not alto- 
gether an easy matter, for the latter was somewhat 
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Bhj about discussmg his misfortunes with stran- 
gers — and soon elicited sufficient information for 
his purpose. He had no longer any doubt in his 
mind that the hand of Fate was^ indeed^ in this 
strange encounter between himself and one who 
resembled him so closely^ and a fixed determination 
seized him to avail himself of the chance thus 
thrown across his path. It was only with difficulty 
that he checked an impulse to rush to the point 
with an eagerness that might have defeated his pur- 
pose. 

" I'm really very sorry for you/' he said, speak- 
ing with unusual deliberation. " Your position is 
certainly a very unfortunate one. And yet — " he 
paused, and something of his former look of despair 
came into his face again. There was a hint of des- 
peration in his tone as he went on. ^^I daresay 
you will scarcely believe it, but — I only wish I 
were in your shoes instead of my own." 

Fred Stormont's face expressed the incredulity 
with which he received this astounding remark, as 
his eyes ran over the well-clothed and generally 
prosperous-looking speaker. 

^'No, no," added John, as though he read the 
other's thoughts, ^^ I don't mean that I am penniless 
in spite of my good clothes. On the contrary, I 
have a private income which is at least sufficient 
for my requirements. But — / envy you your 
freedom/^ 

^^ My freedom ! " Fred smiled rather grimly as 
he said this. "But surely," he added, with some 
astonishment, " you are every bit as free as I am? 
I'm afraid I don't quite understand." 
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^^ Perhaps it does seem strange to you/' said 
John, " but m tell you what I mean. You have 
been telling me of your unfortunate — your des- 
perate position. With you, if I may put it frankly, 
it's a ease/ of lack of money. With me — well, 
money, since I came of age, has been more or less 
of a curse. Not that I mean I have such a lot of 
it, but just enough for it to demoralise me. I 
wanted to go abroad, but was prevented by the 
terms of my father's will under which I derive my 
income. That income amounts to £150 a year, 
which I draw from my solicitors in monthly instal- 
ments. To go abroad would mean sacrificing my 
income. Consequently, like a fo6l, as I now realise, 
I have been living a life of idleness and even — to 
some extent — dissipation. 

^* Well, about a fortnight ago I fell violently in 
love with the photo of a girl whom I had never seen 
but with whom I had entered into correspondence 
through an advertisement. It was a very beautiful 
photo, and it seemed to inspire me to better things. 
And being, I suppose, of a romantic nature, I there 
and then wrote to her with an offer of marriage. 
She accepted. She was spending a holiday with 
friends in Ireland at the time, so we were unable 
to meet, but we wrote to each other every day. 

^^ Then she returned to London, and this after- 
noon we were to have met. The appointment was 
for four o'clock at Hyde Park Corner. 

" Well, I duly turned up, and awaited the young 
lady's arrival. An impulse prompted me to take 
up a position from which. I could obtain a first peep 
at her before disclosiug myself. You see, it was 
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rather an embarrassing situation. For although 
we were formally engaged we had never met, though 
each had a photo of the other. For this reason I 
was curious to get that first peep. And I got it." 

For the first time since he had begun the disclo- 
sure of his position John hesitated. For a moment 
he seemed at a loss as to how to proceed. Then 
with a hint of grim desperation he resumed. 

"Perhaps you can guess what the result was/^ 
he said, with a quick glance at his companion. " I 
was disappointed — very disappointed. And, act- 
ing again on an impulse, I turned on my heel and 
walked away. No doubt it was a contemptible 
thing on my part to do, but I felt, even from that 
brief glimpse, that the girl to whom I had become 
engaged in such a romantic fashion would not, in 
reality, prove the source of inspiration I had 
imagined." 

This was putting it rather mildly, as John well 
knew, and for which in some measure he despised 
himself, yet he felt that the end he had in view 
justified him. He feared that if he drew too vivid 
a picture of his disappointment and mortification 
he might defeat his own purpose. 

Fred Stormont looked up with an expression of 
frank astonishment on his face when John had fin- 
ished speaking. " But surely," he said, " you don^t 
mean that you're going to throw the young lady up 
just because she didn't come up to your expecta- 
tions from that first peep? " There was almost a 
hint of contempt in Stormont's voice as he put the 
question. 

" I don't know what to do," was the answer. " I 
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hate to act dishonourably, and yet I feel instinc- 
tively — yes, even from that brief glimpse — that 
I — well, that my choice of a fianc6e was an unfor- 
tunate one. And to one of my temperament,'' 
added John in tones of despair, " that presents an 
appalling prospect." 

He looked with almost tragic intensity at the 
young man who bore so strange a resemblance to 
himself. For a few moments there was silence. 

It was in that brief space of silence that John 
resolved to shoot his bolt. 

"Good heavens, what an idea!" he exclaimed 
suddenly, as though it had only just occurred to 
him. "I wonder if it would be possible? Look 
here," he went on excitedly, " don't imagine that 
I've taken leave of my senses, but — how would you 
like to change places with me — you become John 
Rutland, with my private income, my fianc6e, — and 
I become Fred Stormont, free to go my own way in 
the worid without the incubus of being tied to a 
girl whom I know I could never love? " And the 
gesture of eagerness with which he turned towards 
Stormont gave an added force to his words. 

So great was John's excitement, and so complete 
was the astonishment of the young man whom he 
had thus addressed, that neither of them noticed 
the slight rustling in the bushes just behind, nor 
observed a certain stealthy movement as of some- 
one drawing a little closer to the seat on which this 
curious conversation was taking place. 

« You — you can't possibly mean it," ejaculated 
Stormont in a tone of blank amazement. " Why^ 
it's —'' 
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" I do mean it, indeed. I was never more serious 
in my life. I tell you, whether you fall in with my 
suggestion or not, the chances are that, rather than 
marry that girl, I shall emigrate and begin life 
anew in the Colonies. And, mind you, that means 
that I've got to give up my annuity, anyway. The 
thing that weighs most on my mind is my obliga- 
tion to the girl. Not that she would suffer in a 
monetary sense, for she has considerable private 
means of her own. But, to shirk the fulfilment of 
my promise of marriage would remain in my mind 
as a lasting reflection on my sense of honour. Yet, 
if it were possible for someone to step into my 
shoes and fulfil that obligation for me — and it 
doesn't follow that the girl that would not suit me 
might not suit him — my conscience would be 
clear. And you — with your extraordinary re- 
semblance to myself — . Why, the more I think of 
it the more I feel that it wasn't mere chance that 
brought us together this afternoon.'' 

^^ But to me," said Stormont, speaking almost 
sadly, ^^with my knowledge of poverty and hard- 
ship, it seems incredible that you can seriously wish 
to sacrifice your comfortable life and private in- 
come, break your engagement to a girl who also has 
means, and take your chance as an emigrant 
abroad, simply because from a first hasty glimpse 
of her she doesn't come up to your expectations." 

*' That is because you don't know me — because 
you don't understand my nature. Let me explain 
to you all the circumstances that led up to my pres- 
ent dilemma and what the reasons were that in- 
duced me to form this — as I now regard it — 
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deplorable attax^hment. Then^ perhaps^ yon will 
not wonder at my wishing to change places with 
yon/' 

And, withont more ado, John launched forth into 
a sufficiently detailed account of his recent life, 
dwelling especially upon that sudden access of re- 
morse at his idle and dissipated habits which had 
caused him to regard his chance observation of a 
certain advertisement (which he quoted word for 
word) as a direct interposition of Fate, and how, 
when he had received the photo of the young lady 
in question, he had felt convinced that she 
was, indeed, destined to prove the source of 
inspiration that was to raise him to a better and 
a nobler life. 

" Now," he concluded, " you can perhaps under- 
stand how it was, when I suddenly realised that I 
had been living in a fooPs paradise and that the 
girl did not appeal to me in the way I had imagined, 
that I regretted — bitterly regretted — having be- 
come engaged to her. And it is because I feel my 
position so acutely that I offer, in all seriousness, 
to change places with you. It is true that you 
would be accepting responsibility for an engage- 
ment which might possibly prove distasteful to you, 
but on the other hand it might not. What fails to 
appeal to me might appeal to you. I tell you, this 
is a chance of a lifetime for you." 

It was certainly a curious position. The well- 
dressed, prosperous-looking young man of inde- 
pendent means eagerly endeavouring to persuade 
his shabby, down-at-heel companion to change 
places with him, to step from his environment of 
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hardship and want into one of comfort and com- 
parative affluence. Yet, however extraordinary the 
proposal might appear, there could be no doubt as 
to the sincerity of him who made it, and it left 
Fred Stormont in a state of mingled bewilderment 
and amazement. 

For some moments he remained silent after John 
had finished speaking. 

" I scarcely know what to — to think about it," 
he finally stammered. ^^ But one thing that strikes 
me is this : suppose I do step into your shoes, as you 
propose, and the deception is presently discovered, 
what then? Wouldn't that be rather awkward for 
me?" 

^^ I don't think that would ever happen, but in 
case it should I will give you a letter stating expli- 
citly that you are taking my place at my own wish, 
and that I voluntarily relinquish all claim to my 
annuity as my one desire is to start life afresh in 
the Colonies — a course which involves, in any 
case, the forfeiture of such annuity; and I will 
explain briefly that I avail myself of our acci- 
dental resemblance in the hope that you will 
fulfil the engagement I have entered into and 
which I desire to break. As I say, I don't for 
a moment think the need would ever arise, but if it 
did that letter would be sufficient to vindicate your 
part in the transaction." 

" But," said Stormont, who, in spite of his pov- 
erty, seemed less keen on effecting the desired ex- 
change of identities than might have been expected, 
" I am not at all sure of the feasibility of your pro- 
posal. You see, I am, of course, quite ignorant of 
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jonr past history and should be wholly in the dark 
at every point/' 

"We could easily get over that difficulty, I 
think/' was the ready response. "In the first 
place, the difficulty would not be as great as you 
imagine, for the simple reason that for several 
months past I have kept a diary, and on other 
points I could enlighten you sufficiently for all 
practical purposes. Further, both my parents are 
dead, I have neither brother nor sister, and such 
relatives as I have are scattered and take little 
enough interest in me. And as far as my fianc^. 
Miss Knotts, is concerned, I have, of course, kept 
all her letters, and in some instances have copies 
of my replies, so that a perusal of the correspond- 
ence would place you tolerably au fait in that direc- 
tion. You would merely have to write with a 
plausible explanation of your inability to keep to- 
day's appointment, express your regret, and make 
another appointment." 

"But how about the handwriting?" queried 
Stormont, whose appreciation of possible difficul- 
ties was certainly in striking contrast to John's 
airy way of meeting them. 

" I don't think that need worry you," said the 
latter, after a moment's reflection. " My writing, 
after all, is of a very ordinary character, and with 
a little practice you should be able to imitate it 
well enough. In the first instance, you might, if 
necessary, confine yourself to a telegram. That, 
when you come to think of it," he added with a 
smile, " would seem a very natural thing to do." 

" It would be certainly safer to begin with." 
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" 1^11 tell yon what we'll do/' said John after a 
panse. "We can't discuss everything here, so if 
it's agreeable to yon, I'll take you out to my ^ digs ' 
at East Finchley to-night, at an hour when I know 
there will be little chance of our encountering any- 
one there, and we'll go into everything thoroughly. 
Moreover, you will be able to see the young lady's 
photo for yourself, and if you agree to my proposal 
— as I think you will — we will effect the exchange 
right away. I will leave you in possession as John 
Rutland, and will come away in your clothes but 
with just sufficient money to pay my steerage pas- 
sage to Canada. Now, what do you say to that? " 

John was quite carried away with his 
enthusiasm. 

" I admit it seems a tempting prospect for me," 
said Stormont with more eagerness than he had 
yet shown. " But I can't get away from the feel- 
ing that if I do as you wish I fihall be taking ad- 
vantage of you." 

"On the contrary. You will be doing me the 
best turn imaginable. It's that engagement that 
worries me, and if you agree to take my place I 
shall feel that the responsibility now rests with 
you, and my conscience will be clear. To escape 
that engagement I've got to sacrifice my annuity, 
anyway ; and in exchange for your acceptance of my 
responsibility you get the benefit of that annuity. 
That's just what it amounts to. 

"But, don't let's talk about it any more here. 
The first thing to do is to get something to eat. 
Ck)me and have a good square meal, and then we'll 
loaf around until it's safe to get up to my * digs.' 
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They turn in pretty early there as a rale.'' 

The immediate prospect of at least a good square 
meal was well nigh irresistible to the hungry out- 
caaty and he assented with an alacrity that was 
peculiarly pleasing to John. 

They had started to walk brisidy in the direction 
of the Marble Arch when a tall^ red-headed young 
many with near-set^ shifty eyes that seemed almost 
to scint^late with mingled greed and cunning, crept 
stealthily out from the bushes immediately behind 
the seat which they had just vacated. For a few 
moments he watched the two retreating figures. 

^^ Safe enough now/' he muttered to himself afii 
he started to follow them. ^^I'm on this job. 
What a slice of luck! Fred Stormont and John 
Rutland, eh? I've got the names pat enough, any- 
way. What it is to have a good memory as well as 
keen ears for my line of business! Of course, it 
goes without saying that that fellow Stormont was 
only swanking when he pretended to hesitate about 
agreeing to the exchange. How he must be chuck- 
ling to himself already at the chance. Wa4t till I 
appear on the scene! ^^ 

An ugly smile twisted his thin, compressed lips 
as — still at a safe distance — he dogged the steps 
of the two unsuspecting young men. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE NEW JOHN RUTLAND 

"TouE shaving-water, sir. It's just 8 o'clock.^^ 

Fred Stormont woke with something of a start 
in response to the light knock at his door. For a 
moment he looked about him in bewilderment. 
Then it all came back to him, and he suddenly re* 
membered that he was Fred Stormont, the penni- 
less outcast, no longer, but John Rutland, a young 
man of independent means, and engaged to a charm- 
ing and beautiful young lady. 

Even now he could scarcely realize the extraordi- 
nary change that had taken place overnight in his 
life and outlook, and he was half -tempted to believe 
he must be the victim of some weird and tantalising 
hallucination. Yet, here he was, sure enough, just 
aroused from a refreshing sleep in the most com- 
fortable of beds — the luxury of which he appre- 
ciated all the more for his recent hardships — and 
that polite intimation of the advent of shaving- 
water still ringing in his ears. 

As though to convince himself of the reality of 
his position, he turned his gaze, with sudden eager- 
ness, to a certain photo, which, be it confessed, was 
last in his thoughts when he had sunk into that 
blissful slumber. 

There it was, enshrined in a neat silver-mounted 
frame — the photo of the very girl whom he had 
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chanced to see but two days since in the park at 
nford^ and whose appearance had impressed him 
so strangely in that hour of mental anguish and 
suffering. He had recognised the photo instantly, 
and had greatly surprised John by the announce- 
ment that he had himself caught a glimpse of the 
original. 

It had, indeed, been this curious coincidence that 
had removed any lingering hesitancy he felt about 
agreeing to the proposed exchange of identities. 
For something had seemed to tell him, in a flash, 
as it were, that the mysterious hand of destiny 
was at work in thus placing within his reach the 
very girl whose beautiful features had so haunted 
him on the long, weary tramp back to London ; and 
that it was, after all, destiny that had sent him to 
Ilford in his vain quest of work. He had little 
fear that a disappointment similar to John's would 
also be his, for .he was quite convinced in his own 
mind that that young man had been altogether too 
hasty in his judgment from the very brief glimpse 
he had caught of his lover's full face. 

As he leisurely dressed and shaved himself, the 
new John Rutland — by which name he must hence- 
forth be known to the reader of this story, since 
Fred Stormont, bb such, has now passed from its 
pages — the new John Rutland refreshed his mem- 
ory as to the final instructions his ^^ double " had 
given him ere they parted. These had been toler- 
ably clear and explicit, and though he naturally felt 
some trepidation at the prospect of his first plunge 
into the new world thus opened to him, he had 
little doubt of his ability to play the rdle which he 
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had assumed. That there might at times be awk- 
ward moments was probable enough, but there was 
the reassuring reflection that in case of need he 
could easily move io a part of London where the 
original John Rutland was unknown and thus save 
himself the embarrassment of encounters with peo- 
ple whom he was supposed to know yet knew 
not. 

Doubtless, too, a careful perusal of that diary to 
which his " double " had referred would afford him 
valuable assistance in sustaining his part. 

It was with quite unusual interest that he sur- 
veyed himself in the mirror when he had completed 
his toilet. Carefully shaved, and attired now ex- 
actly as the original John Rutland had been, his 
resemblance to that young man was naturally ren- 
dered the more remarkable and complete. 

" I really think I shall do all right now,^' he said 
to himself with a smile of mingled amusement and 
satisfaction, " but I must keep my wits about me 
in case of any little mistakes. Let's see. The land- 
lady's name is Woodford. It won't do to forget 
that for a start! . . . And now for the luxury of 
a good breakfast. By Jove, what a contrast to 
yesterday ! '' 

He descended, with perfect assurance, to the 
room immediately below the bedroom, a bright, 
comfortably furnished apartment with a pleasant, 
almost rural outlook. Some of the breakfast 
things were already laid, and on the table was a 
letter in a lady's handwriting. It bore the Ilford 
postmark. 

The new John Rutland opened it eagerly, with 
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a curious realisation of the rftle he had just as- 
sumed. This^ he told himself, was his flanc6e now. 

*^ My own darling/' it began, at which expression 
of endearment the reader of the letter smiled de- 
lightedly. 

^ Whatever can be the matter? I was so bitterly 
disappointed at not seeing you this afternoon, and 
am consumed now with anxiety, fearing you must 
be ill. I waited for you until six o'clock — and 
then came home with a heart of lead. My only 
hope was that I should find a letter or telegram 
awaiting me that would explain matters, but, alas, 
there was nothing, and my dread lest something 
serious should have happened to you was intensified. 
Forgive this very brief note, my darling boy, but I 
am too worried and upset to write at greater length 
to-night. If, for any reason, a letter isn't already 
on its way to me, I beg you will send me a telegram 
in the morning. And especially tell me if you are 
ill. My suspense is almost unbearable. Ever thy 
devoted and loving Flo." 

" Upon my word," exclaimed the new John But- 
land to himself, *^ she's a stunning good sort, any- 
way. Waited two solid hours, eh? And. not a 
word of reproach ! No hint of a suspicion that per- 
haps her lover may be fickle. Only a loving solici- 
tude that he may be ill. What on earth can have 
induced that chap to throw her up on such a brief 
glimpse? I can only suppose his attachment must 
have been a mere caprice of the moment, and that 
his real craving was for a life abroad." 

At the sound of an approaching step and the 
clatter of crockery he thrust the letter in his pocket 
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and picked up the morning paper which lay con- 
veniently to hand. 

" Come in," he called out cheerily, in answer to 
a knock at the door. 

A tan, thin, middle-aged lady, with features sug- 
gestive of perpetual worry, entered the room. 

^^ Good morning, Mr. Rutland," she said wearily 
as she set the tray down. 

" Oood morning, Mrs. Woodford. How are you 
this morning? " 

'^ Oh, thank you, sir," said that lady, with an air 
of mild surprise, as though it were somewhat un- 
usual for her lodger to make any enquiry after her 
state of health, ^^ I'm only middling this morning. 
It's the lumbago, you know." 

" Sorry to hear that," said John sympathetically. 
"Do you often suffer in that way?" Standing 
comfortably on the hearthrug with the opened 
newspaper in his hand, he was beginning to feel 
quite at his ease already in his new position. The 
next moment, however, his confidence received a 
slight check. 

This time it was an expression of pained sur- 
prise that crossed Mrs. Woodford's anxious fea- 
tures. " Do I often suffer in that way? " she re- 
peated, as with scrupulous care she adjusted the 
dish of eggs and bacon in its proper place and re- 
moved with her apron a speck of dust from the lid 
of the tea-pot. " Am I ever free from it I should 
like to know? Why — but there, it just shows, if 
I may make bold to say so, how little interest you 
young men of the present day take in the suffer- 
ings of your elders, and how quickly you forget." 
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She sighed sadly as she withdrew^ and John caught 
the faintly munnured repetition of his unfortunate 
question, ** Do I often suffer that way? Ah me! *' 

" Put my foot into it that time/^ he said to him- 
self with a wry smile. ^^ Just shows how much I 
am in the dark, after all. I expect the dear old 
soul is a chronic sufferer from lumbago. Moral: 
don't ask ' unnecessary questions until you're sure 
of your ground." 

But this trifling set-back in no way marred 
John's keen enjoyment of his breakfast, an enjoy- 
ment bom of his recent priirations. "I hope to 
goodness my ^ double ' had a healthy appetite/' he 
said to himself when he had devoured the eggs and 
bacon, followed by several rounds of bread and but- 
ter and marmalade, *^ or my good landlady will be 
wondering if he's suddenly got a wolf inside him. 
Jingo, what a ripping breakfast ! Now for a pipe 
of * baccy ' while I take stock of my position gen- 
erally, and consider as to the best course to pursue 
with regard to my failure to keep that very import- 
ant appointment yesterday afternoon with Miss — 
er — Miss Knotts. Oad, I'd almost forgotten my 
fiance's name. Shocking lapse of memory that ! " 

He smiled to himself as he puffed with luxurious 
contentment at a handsome calabash pipe that had 
been a great favourite with his predecessor. 
'^ Seems funny to smoke another chap's pipe," he 
said to himself, ^^but of course it's just what I 
should do to be consistent And I must say it goes 
a treat. Ripping tobacco, too." 

At this juncture there was again a knock at the 
door, and when someone entered to clear away the 
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breakfast things John was apparently immersed 
in the paper. He had supposed it to be his land- 
lady again, but the lightness and grace of the step 
caused him to look up. 

It was Gladys Woodford. 

No doubt it WBB a very foolish thing for him to 
do, particularly having regard to his newly as- 
sumed rdle, but John suddenly found himself blush- 
ing furiously, as, for the first time, he met the shy, 
half-timid glance of his landlady's pretty daughter. 
Though he had been duly — if perhaps casually — 
informed of her existence, no hint had been given 
him of her personal charms, and for a moment or 
two he was betrayed into an exhibition of embar- 
rassment and confusion singularly at variance with 
his previous confidence. Vaguely he wondered if 
this altogether charming young lady, with those 
^es of tenderest blue, could indeed be she of whom 
fads predecessor had spoken in so matter-of-fact a 
tone as " the girl of about twenty " whom he was 
to address as Miss Woodford. Instinctively he 
sought to regain his composure, as, with a mur- 
mured yet polite ** Good morning " he turned again 
to his paper. 

Meanwhile, Miss Woodford, with more than the 
suspicion of a blush on her own face, daintily gath- 
ered up the breakfast things, wondering coyly to 
herself as to what might be the cause of Mr. Rut- 
land's entirely unusual embarrassment. 

** My word, what a pretty girl ! ^^ was John^s re- 
flection when she had withdrawn. ^^ Fancy a chap 
living for months in the same house and not falling 
in love with her ! Why, hang it all, I — . But, no, 
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what's the good of thinking like that when Fm 
already engaged to another girl — and such a rip- 
ping good sort, too, from what I can make of it? 

^ Now, the first thing to think of is a plausible 
excuse to account for my failure to turn up yester- 
day afternoon at Hyde Park Comer. I don't like 
the idea, but it's perfectly obvious I shall have to 
tell a few ^ fibs.' I gave that chap my word that I 
would play my part thoroughly, and of course it's 
to my own interest to do so, since I deliberately 
agreed to step into his shoes. And, since he was 
so intensely anxious for me to do so and did all he 
could to bring that about, there is no occasion for 
me to feel any compunction in the matter. He's 
got his wish — to be released from an engagement 
that had suddenly become irksome^ and to be free 
to go abroad, there to start life afresh and work 
his way up in the world ^ from the bottom rung of 
the ladder,' to use his own words. Sounds rather 
quixotic, considering the circumstances, I think, 
but he was evidently in dead earnest. Anyway, 
I'm quite willing to dodge the bottom rung of the 
ladder myself, if I can. The more I think of it the 
more it strikes me that the fellow was a bit eccen- 
tric in his ideas. Crikey! it would be rather awk- 
ward if he suddenly changed his mind and decided 
to resume his.own identity." 

John's brow puckered for a moment. 

^^ I don't think he is likely to do that though, for 
he seemed so overwhelmingly relieved when I fin- 
ally agreed to his proposal, but of course if he 
should at any time dQ so there would be absolutely 
no alternative for me but to retire from the scene as 
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gracefully as I could. I'm glad he gave me that 
letter of indemuity which he suggested, because, so 
long as I am personating him, it would at least be 
evidence that I was only acting in accordance with 
his own wishes. 

^Now, as to this Miss Knotts — I mean, Flo, 
bless her! I think the safest plan would be to 
despatch a telegram excusing myself on the ground 
of sudden indisposition and proposing to call on 
her at Ilford to-morrow. I can't very well ask her 
to turn up again at Hyde Park Comer, and to delay 
seeing her until to-morrow will give me time to go 
carefully through the correspondence etc., and 
make more sure of my ground.'^ 

And for some minutes John was busy preparing a 
suitable telegram that was to ease the troubled 
mind of his fiancee. His final effort resulted in the 
following somewhat lengthy despatch: "So sorry 
to have disappointed you yesterday. Was taken ill, 
but am better to-day. Hope to call on you to-mor- 
row afternoon. Will this be convenient? '' Then, 
with a smile, he added — " Ever your devoted 
John.'' 

" I think that ought to satisfy her," he said to 
himself as he put on his hat and set off for the local 
telegraph office. 

Having duly performed his errand, John applied 
himself to that very desirable perusal of his 
fiancee's letters, and (where such existed) the 
copies of his " double's " replies. The latter, it 
transpired, were in the form of rough drafts, but 
of course they served John's purpose just as well, 
and gave him a useful idea of the style of letter to 
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adopt in future, besides affording him valuable in- 
formation as to what he was supposed to have been 
doing during the past two or three weeks. 

He was eagerly devouring the contents of a par- 
ticularly affectionate epistle from his sweetheart 
when there was a timid knock on the door and Miss 
Woodford entered. It was only to say that hep 
mother would like to know if it were Mr. Rutland's 
intention to be in to lunch that day ; to which that 
young man contrived to reply, with tolerable self- 
possession, that he would like to lunch at home if 
it would be quite convenient to Mrs. Woodford. 

It was but the briefest of interruptions, yet it 
was surprising how it disturbed the thread of 
John's thoughts. ^^ Really," he said to himself, 
** that's an uncommonly pretty girl. I cannot for 
the life of me understand how it was that chap 
didn't fall in love with her. From the casual way 
in which he spoke of her it was apparent that he 
had never given her a second thought. It strikes 
me that the gem for which he sought was close at 
hand all the time, whereas he was looking far 
afield for it. 

" But, of course, now I come to think of it, it's 
possible he may have made advances which were 
not reciprocated. Anyway, it's no use my sx)ecu- 
lating about the matter. My interests lie in an- 
other direction, and there's an end of it." 

And so there was — until lunch time came, when 
another brief but tantalizing glimpse of the same 
young lady set John wondering anew at his 
** double's " apparent indifference. 

The afternoon was si)ent in a study of the diary, 
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an occupation which John found peculiarly en- 
grossing. It covered a period of several months, 
and had for the most part been kept in a somewhat 
erratic manner. There were frequent blanks, and 
many of the entries were almost telegraphic in their 
brevity. On the other hand, here and there would 
appear a fuller entry, sometimes in the nature of 
a little self -analysis, and the perusal of these made 
clearer to John the combination of circumstances 
which had induced the writer to make his strange 
choice. 

One thing that caused John some uneasiness waa 
the frequent reference to a certain " Dick D.,'^ who 
appeared to have been an intimate friend of the 
diarist, with a weakness for borrowing small sums 
of money and a predilection for convivial life in 
the West-end. Before John was half through the 
diary he decided that he would have to find a way 
of cutting his supposed acquaintance with that 
gentleman. It also become evident to him that the 
diarist had himself lived a life of some gaiety. 

A recent entry recorded, in a striking passage of 
Self-analysis, his sudden resolve to reform. Then 
came glowing references to his romantic attach- 
ment to Florence Knotts, whom he described as his 
guiding star and the true source of all his better 
impulses. 

^^ Humph," said the new John Rutland to himself 
when he had come to the end, ^* I think I can under- 
stand the chap's feelings a bit better now, though 
on the whole this diary only makes me feel how 
careful I shall have to be whenever I come in con- 
tact with anyone who knew him. Particularly this 
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fellow *Dick D/ I remember that chap merely 
spoke of him as his old friend Dick Dashmead^ 
whom I should find a very good sort. Shall I? '* 
He smiled dubionsly as he thonght of his almost 
inevitable encounter with that " old friend." 

But John was not without resource and deter- 
mination, and he had no intention of jeopardizing 
his position for the sake of a little initiative. 

*^ I think I can find a way of dealing with this 
fellow * Dick D.' when I see him," he said to him- 
self after a little reflection. "It would be alto- 
gether too dangerous merely to break off the ac- 
quaintance gradually, because I could scarcely be in 
his company five minutes before it would be appar- 
ent to him that there was something wrong. Why, 
I should be hopelessly at sea, and might give myself 
dead away at any moment. No, I shall have to 
adopt a more drastic method than that. 

" Now, let me see just how I stand. I've come 
across nothing in this diary that leads me to regret 
the course I was persuaded to adopt. And now 
that I am fairly on the job, I think my wisest policy 
will be to put a bold face on things, though of 
course I must as far as possible avoid contact 
with friends — particularly intimate friends — of 
the vanished John Butland. That, in fact, is my 
chief danger. 

" From what I can see of it, I shall have little 
difficulty in imitating the chap's handwriting, an 
important point that, as I shall no doubt have to 
sign some sort of acknowledgment when I call at 
his lawyer's for the usual monthly allowance. 
Let's see. He told me the next monthly payment 
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would be due next Monday, and I have quite enough 
by me to keep me going comfortably till then. It's 
a certainty that I'm not going to live in the reckless 
style he did. It^s a licker to me how he managed 
to keep out of debt, but I gathered from his con- 
yersation that he had had a bit of luck out of cards, 
now and again. Well, I'm not going to chance 
that sort of thing. 

"I shall continue the efforts he was latterly 
making to find a situation, and can, of course, make 
use of the excellent testimonial his late employers 
gave him when he left them, though I'm afraid my 
qualifications don't quite fit in with his. Still, 
that's only a detail for the moment. 

" Then as to my fianc6e — Flo. Well, I have lit- 
tle to fear from that quarter, I think, because we 
have never actually met. I've read all the letters 
and feel fairly sure of my ground. But one small 
point that just occurs to me is this : suppose she — 
or anyone else, for that matter — happens to ask 
me the dateof my birthday? That's bound to arise 
sooner or later, I suppose. I never thought to ask 
the fellow that, and no doubt in the haste with 
which we effected our exchange it didn't occur to 
him to tell me. But there is probably nothing in 
that, after all. I may in due course get a clue from 
someone or other in the shape of congratulations, 
etc. And, if not, I can give the date of my own 
birthday, and chance when his fell. In any case, 
it seems a trifling point to worry about. 

^^I must say that my first impression of this 
Miss Knotts is greatly strengthened — that she is 
a downright good sort I know already that she 
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is beautiful from the glimpse I caught of her at 
Ilf ord, and I am more than ever tempted to put my 
^double's' sudden disappointment in her appear- 
ance down to a fickle and erratic temperament. 
Heaven alone knows what in his romantic fashion 
he may have pictured her as being like. And the 
more I think of that very curious coincidence that 
gave me a glimpse of her the other afternoon^ and 
how strangely impressed I was, there and then, the 
more I feel convinced that we were fated to be 
brought together." 

The arrival of a telegram at this juncture set 
John's pulses throbbing anew. He opened and read 
it eagerly. " So relieved to get your wire. Shall 
be delighted to see you to-morrow afternoon. Am 
writing. Your loving Flo.'' 

Mrs. Woodford, looking rather apprehensive, 
waited at the door in case there should be an an- 
swer. The advent of a telegram always had a dis- 
composing effect on that good lady, who was prone 
to regard it as the invariable precursor of some dire 
calamity. The smile of happy contentment which 
lit up her lodger's face, however, as he informed 
her that there was no answer quickly reassured her. 

" Upon my word, I hardly know how to contain 
myself until to-morrow," was John's reflection 
when Mrs. Woodford had withdrawn. "Let's 
make a start at practising my double's handwriting. 
That will at least help me to pass the time." 



CHAPTER V 

A VISIT TO ILFOSD 

" What time did you say you were expecting thia 
young man, Flo? '' 

The speaker was Mr. William Knotts, of Oakfield 
Lodge, Ilf ord. He was a man of somewhat remark- 
able appearance. We'l over six feet in height, with 
a broad, thick-set, heavy frame suggestive of hercu- 
lean strength, and a face cut in a hard, rugged 
mould, there was something strikingly masterful 
and determined about him. He was clean-shaven, 
and although apparently still in his prime, the 
closely-cropped hair on his bullet-shaped head was 
nearer white than grey. The impression of 
strength was enhanced by the prominence of a 
square, massive jaw ; whilst the steady, unflinching- 
gaze of a pair of steel-blue eyes, in which lurked a 
hint of latent fire, betokened a nature devoid of all 
fear. It was the face of a man whom few would! 
care to thwart or trifle with — a face that stamped 
its owner as one who would pursue any given pur- 
pose with dogged tenacity and ruthless resolve. 

The young lady to whom he had just addressed 
the above question was gazing out of the window^ 
her eyes riveted on the garden gate with an expres- 
sion of eager expectancy. When she spoke it waa 
in a voice of suppressed excitement. 

^^I should think he would be here about 4 
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o'clock, dad/' she said without taming her head. 
" He didn't name a time in his telegram, but in my 
letter in reply I suggested four, and it'^ nearly that 
now.'^ 

" Humph," said Mr. Knotts musingly. " May be 
here at any moment, eh? Well, I think I'll go and 
smoke a pipe in my den." And he strode leisurely 
out of the room with a queer, enigmatical smile on 
his rugged features. 

Mr. Knotts' den, as he termed it, was a comfort- 
able, airy apartment, the windows of which com- 
manded a pleasant view of Valentine's Park, which 
lay just opposite. A stranger, glancing round the 
room, would have been struck by the extraordinary 
array of pictures and photos of pugilists, in all 
manner of truculent poses, that adorned the walls. 
And conspicuous among them was an excellent like- 
ness of the worthy Mr. Knotts himself. It was a 
large-size photograph, handsomely framed, and 
represented that gentleman in a particularly threat- 
ening attitude, with the scantiness of attire peculiar 
to fistic encounters in the ring. Beneath it, in let- 
ters of gold, was the following inscription : — 

Billy Knotts, heavy-weight champion, as he ap- 
peared on the occasion of his memorable battle with 
" Giant Joe " of Kentucky, whom he defeated in. 
the forty-seventh round. 

The conqueror of the aforesaid " Giant Joe '' had 
retired from the ring some years now, after a long 
and highly successful career. And having com- 
bined with his natural fighting instincts a tolerably 
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thrifty nature^ he had succeeded in amassing a not 
inconsiderable fortune, and might now be described 
as resting comfortably on his hard-won laurels. 
Partly by way of amusement, though probably more 
for an innate love of his old art, he beguiled his 
leisure by giving private lessons in boxing to some 
of the ^^ nobs," as he termed the more aristocratic 
portion of the sporting fraternity ; whilst occasion- 
ally as a further diversion he would fulfil a week's 
engagement at a music-hall and give exhibitions of 
sparring with selected partners amongst the lesser 
leading lights in the world of pugilism. 

The ex-prizefighter had just loaded and lighted a 
well-seasoned briar pipe when a short, bespectacled, 
middle-aged lady entered the room. At the mo- 
ment she conveyed an unmistakable impression of 
being arrayed in her best. 

This was Mrs. Ejnotts. 

^^ I hope to goodness, William," she said, ^^ that 
this young man of Flo's is going to turn up this 
time. It's four o'clock already, and there^s no 
sign of him. What do you think about it? " 

Mr. Enotts puffed contemplatively at his pipe for 
a few moments in silence. 

" I should say the odds are he'll turn up," he re- 
plied, much as though he were weighing the chances 
of some sporting event 

^ But suppose he doesn't? " 

Again the ex-prizefighter pulled thoughtfully at 
his pipe before replying. Though the contingency 
which had been suggested appeared to leave him 
quite unruffled, there was a hint of menace in his 
reply. 
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^* In that case/' he said with quiet emphasis, ^^ I 
shall go over to East Finchley myself this evening." 

Mrs. Knotts looked distinctly perturbed. 

^^ That'll only mean another caae for the hospital, 
William," she said apprehensively. " You had bet- 
ter do nothing of the kind, but simply write for an. 
explanation, at all events, in the first instance. la 
matters of this kind, personal interviews — where 
you are concerned — are apt to be dangerous. 
Only to-day I heard that Frank Thompson — Flo's 
last young man, you remember — was still in the 
hospital. The doctors say — '' 

" Oh, never mind what the doctors say," broke in 
Mr. Knotts. ^ Thompson only got his deserts. Let 
him seek his remiedy in the courts — if he dare. 
And a precious lot of fifympathy a strapping young 
six-footer like him would be likely to get in a case 
of that kind. Eh? No, my dear, we're not going 
to have our little girPs affections trifled with for 
nothing. Not if I know it, anyway, 

**. But," he went on rather less truculently, ** as I 
said just now, the chances are this young fellow — 
•John Rutland — will turn up right enough. And 
if we are satisfied that he's all right, and Flo is set 
fm having him, there need not be a lengthy court- 
ship." 

But Mrs. Knotts had ever an eye for difficulties. 
^ Ah," she said dubiously, Hf we're satisfied. That 
laremains to be seen. 

"William," she added portentously, "I have a 
^distinct foreboding of two things. One is that he 
wonH turn up. The other is that if he does turn 
^p we shall not be satisfied with him." And she 
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sighed moumfnlly as she gave expression to this 
decidedly pessimistic view of the matter. 

But as forebodings of events that seldom hap- 
pened were characteristic of his good wife, Mr. 
£notts did not appear to be so much impressed as 
he might have been. He merely shrugged his broad 
shoulders, blew a cloud of smoke from his pipe, and 
watched its gradual dispersal in meditative silence. 
He was by nature a man of few words, and it was 
evident he had said all he had to say on the matter. 

"There^s no getting away from the fact, Will- 
iam/' continued Mrs. Knotts, ^Hhat our Flo has 
been somewhat unfortunate in her love affairs. 
And the worst of it is, she seems so desperately 
anxious — I'm bound to say it — to have a young 
man. Although we indulge her in every possible 
way, I really don't believe the girl will be happy 
until she has a home of her own. That's about 
the top and bottom of it, William. And if we don't 
look out, some fellow will eventually marry her 
simply for her money. Upon my word, I've more 
than once regretted that her Uncle George didn't 
leave his money to charities instead of to Flo. 
There is so little sincerity in the world. Now, isn't 
that so, WiUiam?" 

Appealed to in this direct fashion, Mr. Knotts 
admitted that the human attribute referred to was 
not, perhaps, so general as it might be, but as at 
this stage his interest appeared to be chiefly cen- 
tred in blowing a succession of graceful smoke- 
rings from his pipe, Mrs. Enotts resignedly took the 
hint and left him. 

Meanwhile, the young man whose appearance waa 
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BO eagerly — not to say, anxiously — awaited^ was 
assuredly not far distant. He had ascertained on 
Ms arrival at Ilford station the situation of Oak- 
field Lodge, and finding it to be on the borders of 
the very park in which, only the other day, he had 
caught that brief yet entrancing glimpse of the 
girl who had since become his fianc^ and whom he 
was now about to see, he had yielded to a romantic 
impulse to linger for a few moments at .the spot 
which he had already come to regard as hallowed 
ground. 

And it was with strangely mingled feelings that^ 
for a brief while, he even sat down upon the iden- 
tical seat whereon he had rested so recently under 
such different circumstances. 

" Good lord ! " he muttered to himself in awed 
tones, ^^it seems more like some improbable and 
fantastic dream than real life. Heavens, I should 
have thought myself uncommonly lucky then if I 
had chanced to pick up a blessed bob* And now I 
have a comfortable private income, and am en- 
gaged to the very girl by whom — from one fleeting 
glimpse — I was so strangely impressed that after- 
noon. Really, I hardly know even now whether 
I am not dreaming. I'm continually obsessed with 
the idea that it's all too good to be true. 

" Well, here goes for the eventful plunge, anyway. 
She said four o'clock in her letter, and it's just that 
now. Hang it all, I feel a bit nervous now it comes 
to the point. I hope to goodness her people aren't 
awfully stiff and grand. After the sort of life I've 
been living the last year or so — but I've got to for- 
get all about that now. I'm John Rutland now, 
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who has never known hardship and want." And 
he smiled to himself rather grimly as he made his 
way out of the park. 

A minute's walk from the entrance brought him 
to the gateway of Oakfield Lodge, a detached, sub- 
stantially-built house, surrounded by a pleasant 
garden. 

With curious inconsistency, in view of the eager- 
ness with which he had looked forward to his meet- 
ing with Florence Knotts, John felt a moment's 
hesitancy about entering. It was as though some 
vague premonition of the depth of the plunge he 
was about to take came to him. But it was for 
an instant only. With a muttered " Here goes," he 
pushed open the heavy gate, and with throbbing 
pulses advanced up the garden path. He was 
dimly conscious of a fluttering at one of the win- 
dows as though someone had hastily withdrawn, 
and in another moment he was timidly pressing 
the electric bell. 

After what seemed to John, in his nervous state, 
an eternity, a demure parlour-maid opened the 
door, and in answer to his enquiry for Miss Knotts 
conducted him to a large, handsomely-furnished 
drawingroom, and politely invited him to take a 
neat. The blinds were partially drawn, screening 
the glare of sunshine from without, and imparting 
a certain subdued half-light that tended to enhance 
rather than diminish the impression of elegance 
and refinement. 

Poor John, the erstwhile outcast, felt distinctly 
lOncomf ortable as he furtively surveyed his luxuri- 
ous surroundings. ^^Yes, I feared as much," he 
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«aid to himself apprehensively. : ^^ Rather grand 
X>eopIey that's what they are, for a cert. I hope to 
goodness I shan't make a fool of myself. 'Pon my 
word, I half wish, after all, I had suggested an- 
other meeting at Hyde Park Comer instead of hay- 
ing to go through this ordeal." 

Suddenly his roving gaze lighted upon a photo 
in a very elaborate gilt frame, and in spite of him- 
self he started slightly, " So that's me, is it? " he 
reflected, as he eyed with not uniiatural interest the 
photo of the young man into whose shoes he had 
stepped. ^^ Uncommonly good likeness, too ! " 

John had not seen the photo before, for it had 
been the only one that his ^'double" had by him 
at the time of his acquaintance with Miss Knotts. 
There was something reassuring in this unlooked- 
for reminder of the extraordinary resemblance that 
existed between himself and the original John Rut- 
land, and he plucked up courage a little as he sur- 
reptitiously took a closer peep at the photo. ^' I'll 
bet she'll never twig the difference," he said to 
himself. " Why, I'm really on safer ground here 
than at my digs." 

But at this moment his reflections were abruptly 
interrupted by the sound of a light, quick step in 
the hall outside. John instantly assumed an ap- 
pearance of gentlemanly abstraction that admir- 
ably belied the strange conflict of emotions that 
surged within him. 

Then the handle of the door was turned and some- 
one stepped, half -eagerly, halfnshyly, into the room. 
Mechanically, John rose to his feet, his pulses 
throbbing tumultuously. 
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"John! At last!'' 

With something that was half a cry and half a; 
sob, Miss Knotts almost flung herself upon the 
trembling John. 

It was certainly an embarrassing moment for 
that already rather agitated young man. Never 
for an instant had he anticipated such a greeting 
as this at the first encounter. Indeed, he had even 
had a vague idea of a decorous shaking of hands by 
way of formal introduction, so to speak, coupled 
very possibly with a somewhat critical mutual sur- 
vey of each other. Instead, he found himself re- 
turning his sweetheart's affectionate embrace with 
responsive warmth, while as yet he knew no more 
of her personal charms than were already familiar 
to him from her photo. What with the subdued 
light of the room and the excitement of his feelings, 
he had gathered nothing fresh in that momentary 
face to face glimpse. 

How he thrilled at the touch of that hand about 
his neck and the passionate pressure of those lips 
upon his own ! 

For a brief space the two young people remained 
locked in a silent embrace, poor John completely 
carried away by the suddenness of his fiance's 
demonstration of loyalty and love. Vaguely, at 
the back of his mind, was a sense of reproach and 
wonder that he whose place he now took should 
have so lightly cast aside such a devoted lover. 
Thank heaven, she need never know the shameful 
disappointment and humiliation which had so 
nearly been her fate. 

" My own darling," he murmured lovingly, as he 
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gently sought to raise the head that now hid itself 
upon his breast. 

It was characteristic of Mrs. Knotts' want of tact 
— for she had always been somewhat lacking in 
that attribute — that she should appear on the 
scene at this precise moment. But, so engrossed 
were the lovers that for some seconds her ill-timed 
entry was not observed, and had she retained her 
presence of mind she might have discreetly with- 
drawn without anyone being the wiser. But IJiat 
was not Mrs. Knotts' way. 

It was a great relief to her motherly feelings that 
this problematical young man to whom her daugh- 
ter was engaged had indeed turned up. But it re- 
mained to be seen whether he was satisfactory, and 
it was her duty, she told herself, to lose no time in 
forming an opiniom on this crucial point. 

As a means of making her presence known she 
now gave vent to a half-apologetic, half-assertive 
cough, which achieved its purpose at the cost of 
no little confusion on the part of the lovers. This 
in turn appeared to re-act on Mrs. Knotts, who now 
showed signs of embarrassment herself. She had 
entered the room prepared with a few carefully 
considered words of welcome for her daughter's 
young man, but the only sound that escaped her lips 
was a somewhat belated " Oh ! " of mingled aston- 
ishment and bewilderment, an exclamation which, 
to have been of convincing spontaneity, should have 
made itself heard a few seconds sooner. 

It was Miss Knotts who was the first to regain 
composure. Smilingly, she effected a formal, yet 
graceful, little introduction between her mother 
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and Johiiy the latter of whom had not yet recovered 
from the guilty blushes which had overwhelmed 
him when, in the midst of his love-making, he had 
suddenly became aware of the cold scrutiny of a 
third party. 

" Pleased to meet you, Mr. Rutland," said Mrs. 
Knotts conventionally as she shook hands and 
gazed anxiously through her gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles at the young man, concerning whose qualities 
of mind and heart she had recently expressed such 
misgivings. 

But there was something in that frank, open face, 
with its honest eyes, which, in spite of signs of 
present embarrassment, quickly reassured Mrs. 
Knotts, who, whatever her shortcomings, was not 
lacking in a woman's intuition. She noted with 
satisfaction his quiet, gentlemanly bearing, and 
there was a certain hint of diffidence — perhaps al- 
most of shyness — that was in pleasing contrast to 
Mrs. Knotts' conception of the average modem 
young man. 

Meanwhile, Flo, with a pretty gesture towards 
her lover, tripped lightly from the room, saying that 
she would let her father know that John had ar- 
rived. And although as yet he had only had a 
tantalising glimpse of her, John was not altogether 
sorry for this, as it enabled him the better to re- 
cover himself. Perhaps, too, Mrs. Knotts found 
some satisfaction in her daughter's temporary with- 
drawal, for she appeared to regard it as affording 
her an excellent opportunity to put a few leading 
and — in her eyes — highly desirable questions. 
Her method may have been somewhat precipitate, 
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but, as she had more than once told her husband, 
she was anxious to get at ^' the yitals of the situa- 
tion/' as she termed it, with as little delay as possi- 
ble, a course in which her naturally inquisitive na- 
ture aided and abetted her in no small measure. 

Consequently, John now found himself going 
through what seemed to him like a thinly-veiled 
cross-examination, but although he felt some sur- 
prise at its suddenness his anxiety to produce a 
good impression on the lady whom he already re- 
garded as his prospective mother-in-law caused 
him to answer her questions with unaffected readi- 
ness and candour. 

He had just explained to her the source and ex- 
tent of his income under his father's will, and ad- 
mitted that at present that was his sole means of 
subsistence, when the door opened and Mr. Knotts 
strode into the room, closely followed by his blush- 
ing daughter. 

**How d'you do, Mr. Rutland?" said the ex- 
prizefighter as he shook hands with John without 
waiting for any formal introduction. His tone was 
more guarded than cordial, and for a few moments 
his cold, stern blue eyes scrutinised John as though 
he would read him through and through. 

John was somewhat taken aback at the formid- 
able, almost bellicose, appearance of his prospec- 
tive father-in-law as he towered before him. 

**Your first visit to Ilford, I suppose, Mr. Rut- 
land?" enquired Mr. Knotts casually. 

" I have been here once before," answered John 
after a moment's hesitancy. " Except for that, I 
don't know this pi^rt at all." 
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" You never told me in any of your letters, dear, 
that you had been to Ilford before." Flo had 
linked her arm lovingly in John's and looked up at 
him as she spoke with an air of playful reproach. 

And for the first time their eyes met as only 
lovers' eyes can meet. 

It was well for John that he had naturally a fair 
measure of self-command. Doubtless, too, the very 
circumstances of his position — his impersonation 
of another — kept the need of this quality ever 
uppermost in Ms mind. For an instant, he won- 
dered vaguely if his eye-sight were suddenly play- 
ing him a weird trick. 

Then the truth dawned upon him, and ii| a flash 
he understood the seeming fickleness of the young 
man whose place he had taken. 

But, though his disappointment was intense, his 
sudden disillusionment, complete enough though it 
was, could scarcely compare with that of the orig- 
inal John Rutland, in whose poetic fancy Miss 
Knotts had been pictured as a Heaven-sent angel. 
The impersonator's feelings had not quite that 
depth and poignancy that his luckless ^^ double '' 
had experienced, for the simple reason that the 
circumstances of his regard for the young lady in 
question had been on a different footing. His na- 
ture, too, was cast in a more practical mould. Per- 
haps his sensations might best be described as a 
painful consciousness of descent — as humiliating 
as it was sudden — from the sublime to the ridic- 
ulous. 

With remarkable presence of mind, however, he 
gave no visible sign of the dismay that filled him. 
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Paramount in his mind was the thought that for 
the time being he must at all costs contrive to con- 
ceal his feelings. To declare, there and then, that 
he was disappointed in the young lady's appear- 
ance, would have been worse than brutal. He 
would have to find a more delicate way of bringing 
this deplorable fact to her knowledge. It was evi- 
dent that the blushing girl at his side, whose eyes 
now drooped in maidenly modesty, had as yet no 
inkling of the truth. 

It was really very fortunate that at this precise 
moment Mrs. Knotts should have suggested that 
they should all take a walk in the park^ as it 
averted a situation which for John was full of em- 
barrassment. 

" Come along, Flo, dear,'' she said quite briskly. 
" We will get our things on while your father looks 
after Mr. Rutland." 

"I suppose you smoke?" queried Mr. Knotts, 
turning to John as the ladies retired. 

John admitted that he did, and Mr. Knotts con- 
ducted him to his den. His manner became more 
cordial now. He had, like his wife, already formed 
a favourable opinion of this quiet-mannered, honest- 
looking young fellow. He was not a bad judge of 
men, and he decided that John Rutland was at all 
events straight. 

" Try one of these weeds, Mr. Rutland," he said 
with an evident desire to place his visitor at his 
ease. 

And thus John found himself smoking a choice, if 
somewhat strong, cigar, while he noted with con- 
siderable astonishment the extraordinary preval- 
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ence of pictures of a fighting type in the room. 

" Yes,'^ said Mr. Knotts, as he observed John's 
glance, " I've done a bit of that sort of thing in my 
time." Then, with a jerk of his thumb at the 
large portrait over the mantel-piece, he added with 
perhaps pardonable pride, " That's me." 

" Oh, really ! '^ said John, not a little impressed, 
as he read the inscription. Though he had never 
taken a very keen interest in sport, the name of 
the former champion heavy-weight pugilist was not 
unfamiliar to him. But it had certainly not oc- 
curred to him to connect his fiancee's father with 
that once outstanding personage. 

^* Do anything in the boxing line yourself, Mr. 
Eutland?'' enquired the ex-prizefighter as he ran 
his eye critically over J(din's youthful but well-set- 
up figure. 

" Well, I have done a bit, now and again. But 
I'm afraid I can claim no skill at it," was the mod- 
est reply. 

" You've got the cut of a hefty light-weight, any- 
way," said Mr. Knotts with an encouraging nod. 
" Very pleased to put you up to a wrinkle or two 
any time you feel like a friendly spar." 

And when the ladies presently appeared, attired 
for their walk, he was entertaining John with some 
reminiscences of the prize-ring. Whereupon, they 
issued forth, and in another minute John found 
himself strolling in Valentine's Park with the 
young lady to whom he had become engaged under 
such strange circumstances, her arm now linked af- 
fectionately in his, whilst his prospective parents- 
in-law followed at a discreet distance. 



CHAPTER VI 

BKNJAMIN GREEK APPBABS ON THE SCENE 

On the morning following John Butland's first 
visit to Oakfield Lodge a tall, red-headed young 
man of about thirty years of age might have been 
seen emerging from a lodging-house in a quiet back 
street of Pimlico. He had a narrow, crafty face, 
from which a pair of uncommonly watchful, near- 
set eyes looked out with an expression of perpetual 
alertness. His clothes were well-worn but not 
shabby, and he carried himself with an ease that 
suggested muscular activity. 

This was Mr. Benjamin Creek, whose secret boast 
was that he was quite unknown to the police, a fact 
on which he had frequent occasion to congratulate 
himself. If Mrs. Tozer, his landlady, had been 
asked as to what might be the trade or occupation 
of her " fourth-floor-back '' lodger she would prob- 
ably have replied that she neither knew nor cared, 
but that he always paid his rent ^'reg'lar,'' and 
never seemed hard up for a bob. Perhaps, too^ 
being a lady who was very much occupied with 
house-work, she would have added that it was not 
her business to pry into the affairs of her lodgers^ 
and that so long as they came home sober and paid 
their way she didn't care a jot what they were, a 
point of view, be it stated, which coincided admir- 
ably with Benjamin Credo's sentiments and pur- 
posea 
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Mr. Greek looked eminently pleased with himself 
this morning as he swung along in the direction of 
Victoria Street. He deftly boarded a passing 
Charing Cross 'bus, and having reached that busy 
centre made his way by Tube to Highgate. Thence 
a two-mile ride on an electric tram car brought him 
to the pleasant, semi-rural suburb of East Finchley. 

He looked a trifle more pre-occupied as he 
alighted at his destination, and, striking off to the 
left near the station, made his way .along a quiet 
road. 

This was Benjamin Creek's second visit to East 
Finchley, the former occasion having been a certain 
recent evening when he had skilfully shadowed a 
couple of young men whom he had good reason to 
know contemplated effecting an exchange of identi- 
ties. There was not the least doubt in Creek's 
mind that that exchange had been duly carried 
out, and he had been busily engaged in the interval 
maturing his plans on that assumption. 

Benjamin Creek never acted hastily in these mat- 
ters, for he knew the danger of a false step. 
Though he had regarded it as a rare bit of luck 
that had enabled him to overhear that highly im- 
portant conversation in Hyde Park the other after- 
noon, he had no exaggerated idea of the possibili- 
ties, from the L.s.d. point of view, that lay in the 
coup he was about to attempt. But he told himself 
that, properly handled, it should prove an easy 
source of obtaining frequent payments of money 
for some time to come, whilst at the back of his 
mind lurked a scheme for ultimately compelling his 
victim to raise a lump sum to be rid of his impor- 
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tunitiee. This fitted in yery well with Creek's pres- 
ent plans, for he had other more or less similar 
sources of obtaining the wherewithal for subsist- 
ence — and a bit over — without the painful neces- 
sity of haying to work. 

Work, common, plebeian work, had always been 
Creek's pet aversion, and being quite untroubled 
with any moral sense he had long ago abandoned 
himself to a life of crime. Now he was a specialist 
— in blackmail, a field of activity in which his nat- 
ural cunning, together with a certain plausibility 
of manner, stood him in good stead. 

Let us now, for a moment, leave the unsavory 
personality of Benjamin Creek, still bent on his 
vampire quest, and take a peep at his intended vic- 
tim. 

That young man was looking distinctly worried. 
Pipe in mouth, he was pacing thoughtfully up and 
down his comfortable sittingroom, and reviewing 
the events of the previous afternoon and evening. 

** Hanged if I can see a way out of it,'' he said to 
himself for the twentieth time that morning. ^^ I 
seem to have made such an infernally good impres- 
sion all round. Got to go out there again, too, this 
afternoon, and the old lady has made things worse 
by giving me a very broad hint that I might bring 
an engagement ring with me." He gave a wry 
smile at the recollection of this. " Gad ! That'll 
tie me up more than ever, of course. 'Pon my word, 
I can't help feeling that they're in a mighty big 
hurry to see us spliced. 

" Of course, I suppose I'm strictly under a moral 
obligation to that chap to see the thing through, 
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but — well, I feel I simply could not marry the girl. 
I didn't bargain for anything of this sort, and he 
ought to have given me the straight tip as to what 
to expect. Seems to me he altogether glossed it 
over. Never was I so taken aback as when I got my 
first square look at the girl. And to think that 
only a few moments before I had been hugging her ! 
Still worse, that her mother should have seen it! 
Beally, the whole aflfair is most mortifying. I 
don't a bit wonder now at that chap jumping at the 
chance of getting out of his predicament, even at 
such a sacrifice. But I don't think I shall follow 
his example — just yet at all events — and do a 
bunk. No, I must see if I can't find some way out 
of it without going to that length. I've had more 
than my share already of hardship and want, and 
I don't intend lightly to throw up a comfortable 
private income if I can help it." And John shud- 
dered as the recollection of his recent sufferings 
and privations came to him like a hideous night- 
mare. 

" If only she had turned out as I pictured her to 
be," he went on musingly. " Yet it wasn't that she 
was altogether ugly, in spite of that somewhat dis- 
concerting squint. I think it was the unexpected 
difference in her expression full-face to what it was 
in profile that knocked me out. I wish to goodness 
ghe had been disappointed in me/' he added rue- 
fully. " Lord, how she rushed at me the moment 
she came into the room ! No wonder I didn't get a 
chance to see what she was like then. 

** Well, I suppose I'll have to trot out to Ilford 
again this afternoon, though how on earth I am to 
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take that engagement ring with me I don't know. 

" No. On the whole, I think the best plan will 
be to be quite frank on that point and say I haven't 
sufficient money by me to buy it at the moment. 
They know I'm out of a job, and the girl also 
knows, from the letters I am supposed to have writ- 
ten her, that until I got engaged to her I had been 
living up to my income, without any attempt to 
save. Let's see. This is Friday, and that chap 
told me that the next monthly payment would be 
due this coming Monday. So I haven't long to wait 
before I shall have a bit to spare. 

" But the dreadful poser is — how best to break 
the engagement off. Strikes me, it'll have to be a 
gradual process, though it seems rather a rotten 
thing to have to contemplate. It would simplify 
matters, of course, if the girl happened to get tired 
of me. Otherwise — well, I can see a pretty lively 
time ahead for me if I don't look out. There'll be 
that prizefighting father of hers to reckon with. 
Whew ! " said John to himself with another wry 
smile, ^^ he'd just about smash me to smithereens. 
I'll bet he's got a punch like a mule's kick.'' 

It was at this stage of John Rutland's not alto- 
gether pleasant reflections that Mrs. Woodford 
tapped at the door and handed him a gentleman's 
visiting card on a silver tray. He picked it up and 
glanced at it curiously. It bore, in very neat let- 
tering, the name of Benjamin Creek. There was 
no address. 

" Who the dickens — " he began in a muttered 
undertone. Then he checkled himself. This, he 
reflected warily, was no doubt one of those 
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" friends " whom he was supposed to know — per- 
haps even an intimate " friend." He was in no 
mood just then to face the risky ordeal of a per- 
sonal encounter if it could be avoided, and he 
promptly resolved to try and dodge it. 

" I'm afraid I'm too busy to see Mr. Creek this 
morning, Mrs. Woodford/' he said somewhat 
lamely. " You might tell him so, with my compli- 
ments, if you would, please." 

** Certainly, sir," said Mrs. Woodford readily 
enough. She had not been at all prepossessed with 
the visitor's appearance, and she came to the con- 
clusion from her lodger's manner that Mr. Creek 
was probably an acquaintance whom he desired to 
cut. She secretly approved of Mr. Rutland's dis- 
crimination, 

John chuckled to himself as his landlady with- 
drew. " That'll send him off in a huff, I expect, 
whoever he is," he thought. " No good risking any 
blessed interviews with people who know me, if I 
can possibly help it. That's just how I shall have 
to treat that chap Dick D. when he turns up — as 
he's pretty sure to do soon enough, I suppose." 

But his satisfaction was short-lived. A few mo- 
ments later, Mrs. Woodford reappeared. This time 
there was a hint of resignation in her manner. 

" I gave the gentleman your message, sir," she 
said, " but I was to tell you that he had come some 
distance to see you on a matter of great importance. 
He said you would guess what it was about," Mrs. 
Woodford added dubiously, " and that he was sure 
you would wish to see him." 

John, who was beginning to feel rather uncom- 
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fortable, endeavoured to conceal his perplexity at 
this, to him, entirely mystifying message. He 
thought for a moment. 

"Did he seem surprised that I was too husy to see 
him ? '^ he queried casually. 

" Yes, I must say he did,- ' was the reply. 

It occurred to John that he might, for all he knew 
to the contrary, be running a greater risk in not 
seeing this " friend ** than in getting the interview 
over, there and then. 

" Oh, well," he said with admirably assumed in- 
difference, " perhaps I may as well see Mr. Creek. 
Ask him up, Mrs. Woodford, will you please? " 

" Confounded nuisance," he muttered to himself 
when that lady had withdrawn again. " Wonder 
what on earth it can be that he wants to see me 
about so particularly. That's the worst of being so 
hopelessly in the dark. I'll swear I never came 
across the name of Benjamin Creek in that chap's 
diary." He felt a trifle nervous at the prospect of 
facing someone who doubtless knew a good deal 
more about his supposed past than he did himself. 
But he kept himself well in hand, and was in the 
act of nonchalantly lighting a cigarette when his 
visitor entered the room. 

" Hullo, Rutland, how are you, old man? I be- 
gan to wonder what on earth could be the matter 
when your good landlady calmly informed me you 
were too busy to see me. One of your little jokes, 
eh? You always were a beggar for them." 

John found himself shaking hands — with an af- 
fectation of cordiality which he was far from feeling 
— with as lanky and cadaverous a specimen of man- 
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hood as he had ever encountered. His first impres- 
sion was one of astonishment that the young man 
into whose shoes he had stepped could ever have 
been on friendly terms with such an evil-visaged 
person. Those crafty, watchful eyes, those thin, 
cruel lips, twisted now into a would-be ingratiating 
smile, aroused within John a sense of instinctive 
distrust. 

Yet it was obvious to him that the man must have 
been on terms of some intimacy with his predeces- 
sor, and in spite of his visitor's repellent appear- 
ance there was that in his manner which led John 
to infer the existence of a mutually friendly spirit. 
It was as distasteful as it was disquieting to John, 
but he had the sense to accept the situation as he 
found it. There was nothing for it but to play his 
part with all the coolness at his command. 

" How are you Creek? '' he said with just suflB- 
cient warmth. ^^You must excuse the message I 
sent down to you, but as it happens I really was 
very busy this morning. Just cudgelling my brains 
over an important letter I have to write. I thought 
perhaps you would have looked back a little later, 
but of course it doesn't matter. Sit down, won't 
you? " 

" Thanks. Too bad of me to disturb you when 
you are so pre-occupied, but — . Well, of course 
you can guess what I've come about?" And he 
darted a look of significant interrogation at John. 

That young man's dominant sensation at the mo- 
ment was a dread lest he should give himself away. 
He knew that even a thoughtlessly framed question 
might be sufficient to start a train of suspicion that 
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would lead to the eventual discovery of his imper- 
sonation. Considering the obvious difficulties of 
his position, he showed commendable resource. 

" You refer, I suppose, to — er — '* he began in 
non-committal tones, secretly hoping that his visi- 
tor would supply the blank. The ruse so far suc- 
ceeded, though it opened up a fresh vista of the 
unknown. 

" Yes — to what happened at Bedford." 

John checked an exclamation. He did not know 
that he was supposed ever to have been to Bedford. 
He had an uncomfortable feeling of being on very 
thin ice, with a painful consciousness that at any 
moment an unwary step might send him through. 
He kept his head, however, and with the object of 
concealing his growing uneasiness deliberately as- 
sumed a certain devil-may-care manner. 

" Well, fire away. Creek,'* he said, almost gaily. 
*' Tell us all about it." 

" Sh'shj not quite so loud, old man, in case we're 
overheard," said Creek wamingly as he shot a swift 
glance towards the door to make sure it was closed. 
** Heavens, though, I envy you your nerve and cool 
lack of concern. Why, I half expected to find you 
looking worried to death over the dreadful affair.'* 
And for a few moments he regarded John with an 
expression of frank wonder. 

" What's the good of worrying? " said the latter 
with well-feigned indifference as he blew a ring of 
smoke from his cigarette. Secretly, he felt that he 
would have given anything for two minutes' private 
conversation with his vanished double, but his man- 
ner remained as unperturbed as ever. 
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The crafty blackmailer felt it was time to put 
the screw on a bit. Truth to tell, he was a trifle 
chagrined at the complete self-possession of his 
intended prey. There was none of that eagerness 
or anxiety — much less confusion — which his 
luckless victims usually betrayed. 

"Quite right not to worry about it if you are 
able to look at it in that light," he said with curi- 
ous significance, " but the worst of it is," — lower- 
ing his voice mysteriously and leaning towards 
John — " they^ve found the girVa body! ^^ 

Ah, that had done the trick ! 

Creek's evil visage, however, gave no sign of the 
gloating satisfaction with which he noted the un- 
mistakable start or the sudden blanching of fea- 
tures whose strained expression now told their own 
tale of newly-born fear. Indeed, he appeared to be 
entirely unconscious of the startling effect his 
words had produced, as, still in that significant 
undertone, he went on. 

" So far, Rutland, I may tell you, I believe you 
are safe. So fa/r, mind you," he added ominously. 
"I hope, by the way, you were never indiscreet 
enough to make any reference in your diary to 
your little trips to Bedford? I don't need to tell 
you that if it should presently fall into the hands 
of the police it might be used in evidence against 
you." 

Poor John's state of mind may be better imag- 
ined than described. What was the meaning of all 
this vague reference to a crime of which he had not 
the remotest knowledge? Still worse, what was 
his supposed — and, as it seemed to him, already 
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half -admitted — connection with it? For an in- 
gtant; an impulse seized him to prove his innocence 
by confessing, there and then, to his impersonation. 
But a moment's reflection suggested what seemed to 
him the wiser course of trying first to elicit further 
information, and then taking time to consider his 
course of action. He could prove his innocence 
whenever the need arose, if indeed it arose at all. 
It was quite possible that his supposed implication 
might prove to be less serious and direct than 
Creek's words and manner had thus far led him to 
infer. And he shrank instinctively from disclosing 
to this odious creature the secret of his impersona- 
tion, an act which, for obvious reasons, would ren- 
der it highly dangerous, if not impossible, for him 
to continue any longer in the rdle of John Rutland. 

In short, in spite of his suddenly aroused fears, 
John was against undue precipitancy. He was 
not without wit and resource, and he promptly 
determined to temporise. One thing struck him at 
once. If he wished to play his double's part suc- 
cessfully he must be wary of asking questions which 
would betray an ignorance of events of which he 
was supposed to have knowledge. 

" Safe, so far, eh? '* he repeated almost casually, 
after the brief pause that had followed Creek's last 
remark. ^^ Glad to know that, though I can't say 
I've worried much about it. As to the diary, I don't 
think I ever made any reference in it to Bedford. 
... By the way. Creek," he added with an appear- 
ance of callousness that said much for his self- 
command, " won't you have a cigar? May as well 
smoke, you know^ even if you have a lot to tell me. 
ous surroundings. ^^Yes, I feared as much," he 
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" A delicate hint for me to proceed, I suppose/' 
said Creek with an insinuating smile, as with exas- 
perating deliberation, he selected a cigar from the 
box that was offered to him. 

" Goodness knows, though,*^ he went on when at 
length he had lit up, ^^ I've little enough cause to 
beat about the bush. My own position in the mat- 
ter — although so different to yours — is not a 
pleasant one." He paused for a moment as though 
hesitating how to proceed. Then, puffing the while 
at his cigar, he launched forth upon his statement 
in a manner which could scarcely have been better 
calculated to leave John in precisely that condition 
of bewilderment and alarm which it was Creek^s 
purpose to produce. 

** Ever since you paid that ill-fated visit to Bed- 
ford," he began, " I've been dreading they would 

— find it. As I told you when you confided to me 
your intentions, you were running a ghastly risk. 
And — although I've not come here to rub this in 

— you know I did my utmost to put you off the job. 
Of course, your position now is — er — well, to say 
the least of it, extremely dangerous. 

"However, you know all that as well as I do, 
however much you may affect to view it coolly. 
And, as I said just now, I only wish I had your 
nerve. Tou^ll need ity Rutland^ depend upon it. 
The police are leaving no stone unturned to find the 

— er — the murderer, and for some purpose of their 
own they are, I understand, trying to keep the 
whole affair out of the papers — until, of course, 
they make an arrest. 

" Now, I'll tell you what I've decided to do so far 
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as I am concerned, and I think you will agree that 
the coarse I am going to take will also be best in 
your own interests. You see, although I had noth- 
ing to do with the job myself and was dead against 
it, / know too much about it for my peace of mind.^^ 
Here Creek smiled in a way which might have been 
intended merely to suggest qualms of conscience, 
but it seemed to John that there was something 
peculiarly insinuating in the curve of those thin, 
compressed lips. 

^^ Just imagine, Rutland," he went on again, his 
long, bony hands now clasped across his knees, 
" what a painful position it would be for me, know- 
ing what I do, if the police interrogated me on the 
matter. And in view of my well-known acquaint- 
ance with the — er — the deceased, that's exactly 
what they would do. Rutland, old chap,'' — and 
here Creek wagged his head mournfully — " I 
should find myself dragged into admissions which 
would only too plainly place the guilt of this awful 
crime upon the head of — . But I can't go on — 
it's really too — too painful — too dreadful. I — ^^ 

At this stage Creek's feelings suddenly got the 
better of him. He hastily placed his cigar in the 
ash-tray by his side, and, to John's infinite discom- 
fiture, actually buried his face in his hands and 
sobbed. For a few moments, as he remained thus, 
there was a series of slight convulsive movements 
expressive of overwhelming remorse and sorrow. 
But to John there was something singularly revolt- 
ing in the spectacle, and it was with diflSculty that 
he restrained his impatience. He could not rid 
himself of that instinctive sense of distrust which 
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had been his first impression of his visitor. More- 
over, he was consumed with a burning desire to 
know more, to gain a little light where as yet all 
was darkness and mystery. For this latter reason 
he made a show of some sympathy, though the ef- 
fort went much against the grain. 

" Never mind. Creek. Don't take on like that," 
he said with a sort of brisk cheeriness which doubt- 
less caused that disreputable character to smile to 
himself. " I understand your feelings in the mat- 
ter. Just go on where you left off. What is it you 
propose to do? " 

Creek pulled himself together with a quite dra- 
matic effort, dabbed his eyes with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and resumed his cigar with an air of pa- 
thetic resignation. 

" Very weak of me to give way like that," he said 
apologetically, *^but I really couldn't help it. 
Truth is, I'm terribly overwrought. I am glad to 
know you appreciate my feelings in the matter. 

"As I was saying, Rutland, / know too nmch. 
Would to heaven I didn't ! But your trust in ine 
shall not be misplaced. Whatever fate may over- 
take you, I don't intend, if I can help it, to be the 
instrument — the unwilling instrument — of bring- 
ing it about." 

Would he never come to the point? John won- 
dered to himself. What was at the back of all this 
horrible innuendo? 

" Yes, I quite understand all that Creek," he mur- 
mured quietly. " Go on." 

" So I think the best thing I can do in your in- 
terests — though it will mean a dreadful wrench to 
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me — is to clear out of the country/^ And Creek 
paused and looked across at John as much as to say^ 
" Now what do you think of that for an act of self- 
sacrifice? '^ 

It struck John that no doubt the country could 
very well spare him, but he contented himself with 
a non-committal " I see," and waited for Creek to 
enlarge further upon his plan. 

" Yes," he said, ** I shall go right away. Out to 
Australia, as a matter of fact. Never mind that it 
means throwing up my nice little job and comfort- 
able prospects at Bedford — never mind that it 
means parting, perhaps for ever, with those who 
are nearest and dearest to me. Never mind all 
this, I say, so that I do not prove the unwilling in- 
strument that brings you to a felon's — " 

Here Creek developed fresh symptoms of emo- 
tional trouble, and it looked as if it might be 
"touch and go" whether he did not break down 
again altogether. John regarded him with feel- 
ings of mingled concern and exasperation, but this 
time he preserved a stony silence. For the life of 
him he could not bring himself to express sympa- 
thy for this creature who was becoming more and 
more odious to him every minute. It may therefore 
have been that the agitated Creek derived a new 
source of strength from his consciousness of noble 
self -sacrifice, for, after a brief period of the " touch 
and go " stage, he recovered himself, and went on 
again with heroic fortitude. 

" I have said enough on that point ; indeed, more 
than I had intended to. ... I know you under- 
stand all that my sacrifice means to me. And it is 
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because I knoV you understand all that, and realise 
how very much to yowr own interest and safety it is 
that I should make myself scarce that I feel I may 
look to you now for the help I need to enable me to 
carry out my plan. Little did I dream when you 
made me that promise at Bedford to assist me to the 
utmost of your power if ever the need arose — little, 
indeed, did I dream that the need would so soon 
arise. 

" Now, Rutland, as you well know, I am not one 
to borrow money. Never was, in fact. But — ^^ 
and here Creek spoke as though with an effort to 
discharge himself of a very unpleasant duty — ** my 
sense of loyalty to you compels me for once to 
waive my principles — may I call them my cher- 
ished principles? — to ask you — er — for the loan 
of twenty-flve pounds to take me out to Australia. 
You alone will know where I have gone, and my 
would-be questioners will be baulked at t ..e outset, 
whilst the chief source of danger to yourself will 
have — vanifihed ! ^ 

John, still outwardly calm in spite of the sense 
of bewildermeAt and horror which Creek's cun- 
ningly devised innuendo had produced, thought he 
detected a flaw in his visitor^s reasoning, and he 
seized upon it if only as a means of gaining time. 

" It seems to me. Creek," he said quietly, " that 
the course you propose taking would tend to throw 
suspicion upon yourself. No sooner is the girl's 
body found than you, who admittedly knew her 
well, suddenly and mysteriously vanish. To say 
the least of it, it would look rather^ fishy,' wouldn't 
it? '• 
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Creek regarded John in a way which was some- 
what disconcerting to the latter. "My dear fel- 
low," he exclaimed in tones of frank amazement, 
*'you appear to forget that on the night the 
deed was done I was in Lnton, where I remained 
for several weeks on business for my firm. Didn't 
you yourself and old Ferguson see me off the previ- 
ous afternoon? It's perfectly obvioussi have noth- 
ing to fear for myself. It's only what I know of 
the circumstances that would render my position 
unenviable if I were dragged in as a witness for 
the prosecution. May I ask you, old man, to imag- 
ine what my feelings, as your pal, would be then, 
when I saw you standing in the dock on a charge of 
— Ugh," and Creek shuddered with inexpressible 
horror. 

*^ Don't you think," he added with a smile that 
was somehow more like a leer, " that my proposed 
self-effacement would probably be the best thing I 
could do in your interests? Placed in the witness- 
box, I would be absolutely cornered, and the truth 
would be dragged out of me. And where would 
you be then, old fellow? " 

" Quite so," assented John with a composure he 
wa« far from feeling. " But the worst of it is, I 
couldn't put my hand on £25 now, or even a quarter 
of that sum, to save my life." 

Creek looked at him curiously. "You may as 
well say — to save your necky^^ he said with again 
the suspicion of a leer. " Surprising what a chap 
will do for that." But he quickly checked himself, 
and went on with becoming gravity. " I have no 
doubt you can find a way of raising the money. 
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considering the urgent need. When is your next 
monthly payment dne? '' 

" On Monday," replied John, wondering uneasily 
how much Creek knew of his private affairs. 

"Humph. Well, let's see. You'll get £12-10-0 
then, which, of course, is only half the amount I 
need. But no doubt the solicitors to whom you go 
for these periodical payments — I foi^et their 
name for the moment — no doubt they could ar- 
range a little loan of, say, twenty pounds. This 
would enable you to pack me off out of the way, 
and'' — with an air of magnanimity — "leave you 
something over to carry on with till the next 
monthly payment." 

The utter coolness of this proposal staggered 
John and increased his sense of resentment to a 
pitch that taxed to the utmost his self-command. 
But the difficulties of his position compelled him 
to curb his feelings, and, as the best means of 
getting rid of his visitor, he decided to appear to 
agree to his suggestion. This would at least give 
him time to consider the matter. 

" I'll see what I can do. Creek," he said in busi- 
nesslike tones. "Come to me next Tuesday, about 
this time in the morning, and I'll let you know the 
result. But I'm rather doubtful if they'll make the 
advance, and of course I can't do impossibilities." 

" I'm sure you'll manage it somehow," said Creek 
significantly. " After all, it's for your own safety 
that I'm making this great sacrifice, Rutland. Oh, 
I'm sure you'll manage it somehow, . . . I'll be 
here on Tuesday morning — for my passage-money 
to Australia. Good-bye, old chap, good-bye ! " 
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And he shook John's hand cordially^ almost af- 
fectionately, whilst the suspicion of a leer again 
passed over his crafty face like an evil shadow. 
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CHAPTER VII 

DICK DASHMEAD TUBNS UP 

It required a good deal to interfere with John's 
healthy appetite, but he had to confess to himself 
that for once he was quite unable to do justice to 
the dainty little lunch to which he sat down shortly 
after Benjamin Greek had taken his departure. 
The discovery of his presumed* acquaintance — in- 
deed; intimacy — with such a person, together with 
all the dark hints of hidden crime which had been 
showered upon him, had induced a state of mental 
perturbation in which the mere thought of food was 
nauseating. 

" Hanged if I can get on with the grub to-day,'' he 
said to himself, after he had for some time been 
making 4 painstaking and conspicuously unsuc- 
cessful effort to clear a plate of cold lamb and 
salad. " That sly-faced fellow, with his wretched, 
sordid insinuations about some poor girl whom 
apparently I am supposed to have ruthlessly ' done 
in,' has quite unnerved me. I'll have the things 
cleared away and put on a smoke. I want to 
think," And he pushed his unfinished plate 
from hjun and rang the bell with a hint of 
impatience. 

Mrs. Woodford duly appeared in answer to the 

summons, and when she observed the almost dis- 

r^arded meal (the tempting little pie and dish of 
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stewed fruit remained untouched) an expression 
of surprise and concern crossed her somewhat har- 
assed features. 

" It's not the fault of the food, Mrs. Woodford," 
said John, observing this. ^^ Everything's all right 
— except myself. I'm a bit off colour to-day. A 
touch of biliousness, I think,'' he added, with an 
attempt to be convincing. 

"Dear me, I'm sorry to hear that," said Mrs. 
Woodford, wondering uneasily whether anything 
she had served with the breakfast of which her 
lodger had partaken so heartily that morning could 
have upset him. ^^Ah," she went on in tones of 
mournful retrospection, " many's the bilious attack 
I've had in my younger days. And never a word of 
sympathy did I get, but just sent to bed. And my 
diet on those occasions, sir, would be confined to a 
pill. Such an evil-tasting pill it was, too, sir. 
Used to make me feel tired of life every time I took 
one. And now, alas, I often feel tired of life with- 
out the aid of a pill. But there, I suppose one can 
only grin and bear it," she added, as she gathered 
up the tray, with an expression which was cer- 
tainly far from resembling any kind of grin. 

John was too worried and preoccupied to pay 
much attention to the ruminations of his landlady, 
who, apparently attributing his silence to lack of 
sympathy, bore her burden of crockery and edibles 
from the room with a sadly-murmured, " Ah, well ! 
Who cares for poor old me ! " 

Directly he was alone John got out the little 
diary his predecessor had kept, and began a fever- 
ish search through its pages on the bare chance of 
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there being some reference to Bedford which he had 
overlooked in his earlier scrutiny. But, as he ex- 
pected, there was none, and every time he came 
across a blank that covered a period of a few days 
he eyed it with an uncomfortable suspicion. After 
one of these blanks was the following brief entry, 
which struck him with a new significance : ^^ Am 
feeling very worried. What a fool I seem to be 
making of myself. Have an impulse to clear out 
of the country and start life afresh. But perhaps 
I had better not It might — " 

And here the entry broke oflf abruptly. 

" Now, what does that mean? ^^ queried John to 
himself, his brow puckered in perplexity. " When 
I read that before I simply put it down to a mo- 
mentary twinge of conscience at his idle, careless 
life, the sort of feeling he got in a more marked 
degree later on. The unfinished entry I attributed 
to some chance interruption, and he either forgot 
to complete it, or didn't trouble to do so. But 
now, suppose this was written just after he was at 
Bedford? 

" And yet, on the other hand, just as the chap 
seems to have refrained from making any reference 
to his ever being at Bedford, would he be likely to 
say anything about feeling awfully worried and 
contemplating doing a bunk if that were due to 
some crime he had committed? Hanged if I know 
what to make of it all.'' 

John's reflections were interrupted at this stage 
by the arrival of a post card which his landlady 
brought up to him. He glanced at it eagerly, with 
a vague premonition of further trouble. It read as 
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follows : ^^ Shall be giving you a look up this after- 
noon. Want to see you most particularly. Yours 
ever, Dick Dashmead.'' 

" That's it ! Just what I thought/^ muttered 
John to himself. ^^ Here's this confounded ^ Dick 
D.' sure enough. Wants to see me most particu- 
larly, too. Of course^ that means he wants to tap 
me for another half -quid — perhaps more. Upon 
my word^ these callers are a downright nuisance. 
And this chap is a special danger to me, because 
we're such close ^ pals ' — at leasts he imagines we 
are. He's simply bound to tumble to my impos- 
ture. Hang it all^ I shall be back on that blessed 
Embankment again if I don't look out^ and a nice 
little income of £150 a year will go to some unde- 
serving charity." And with a muttered "Damn 
this Dick D./' he tore the offending post card into 
little bits and flung them in the waste-paper basket. 

" So much for Dick D." he said to himself. " I 
won^t see him at any price. I've got to choke him 
off somehow or other, and the best way of doing 
that will be to offend him. Send him off in a 
blooming huff. That's the game. He'll guess I've 
got tired of obliging him with these frequent small 
loans." 

There was a look of decision in his face as he 
rang the bell for Mrs. Woodford. 

" I am expecting Mr. Dashmead shortly/' he said 
when that lady appeared. " Will you kindly tell 
him that I regret I cannot see him ? " 

That was all ; and he stood looking at Mrs. Wood- 
ford in a way that was intended to imply that he 
had reasons of his own for not desiring to continue 
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Ids acquaintance with the gentleman in question. 

Mrs. Woodford was clearly surprised at this in- 
junction. 

"I — I b^ your pardon^ sir/' she said after a 
moment's hesitation^ " but would you wish me to 
give Mr. Dashmead any — er — any explana- 
tion? '^ And she looked at John enquiringly, as 
much as to say, " Surely, you can't quite mean 
this? '' 

John, however, was quite unmoved. 

^^No explanation is necessary, thank you, Mrs. 
Woodford," he said decisively. " Mr. Dashmead 
will no doubt take the hinf 

Mrs. Woodford regarded her lodger with an ex- 
pression of sympathetic concern, for she was a 
kindly soul in spite of her somewhat martyrlike 
airs. She said nothing, however, as she withdrew, 
though an eloquent sigh escaped her. With Mrs. 
Woodford a sigh fell little short of an actual com- 
ment, and in this instance it was doubtless intended 
to convey her impression that her lodger's unlooked- 
for rebuff of his usually most welcome visitor was 
but a symptom of his present ailment, concerning 
the nature of which Mrs. Woodford had such un- 
pleasant recollections herself. 

*' I must leave her to imagine we've had a row," 
waB John's reflection when his landlady had with- 
drawn. " She's evidently very surprised at my re- 
fusal to see the fellow. I hope to goodness she suc- 
ceeds in getting rid of him. If not, I shall have 
to find a way of doing so myself. And I will, by 
Gad! I wonder, by the way, whether he knows 
about the trips to Bedford?" And his thoughts 
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reverted again to his extraordinary interview with 
Benjamin Creek. 

What could have been the crime which his double 
had apparently committed? Everything Creek had 
said seemed to point unmistakably to a foul and 
deliberate murder^ and his very way of speaking 
about it had appeared to imply that^ as between a 
couple of intimate friends, there could be no ques- 
tion of denial. Yet John found it difScult to be- 
lieve that the young man into whose shoes he had 
stepped could ever have been a party to so vile a 
deed. It seemed altogether incredible. 

Then a disconcerting thought struck him : Was 
that the real reason why he was so desperately 
anxious to change places with him? Could that 
have been in his mind when he had said so forcibly, 
" I envy you your freedom^^? Viewed in that light, 
John was bound to admit that it was uncommonly 
suggestive. And yet, there had been such a 
straight, honest look about th6 fellow that he found 
it next to impossible to regard him as a murderer. 

The whole affair was simply staggering and be- 
wildering to John. The mere fact of his double 
ever having been on terms of intimacy with such a 
repulsive creature as Creek was in itself a mystery. 
And there could be no doubt from the whole trend 
of Creek's conversation that such an intimacy must 
have existed. 

Then the idea of going to Bedford and making 
enquiries about the crime occurred to John. But 
a moment's reflection convinced him of the folly of 
doing anything of the kind. The risk was too obvi- 
ous. Even though his double's implication might 
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prove to be less direct than he had been led to sup- 
pose^ John realised that he might find himself in a 
very awkward position^ and to clear himself the 
immediate disclosure of his impersonation would be 
imperative. And that was a course of action John 
had no intention of taking if it could possibly be 
avoided. 

He was still utterly at a loss h6w best to deal 
with Creek's proposal^ when a vigorous rat-tat at 
the front door suddenly reminded him of another 
unwelcome caller, an interview with whom, how- 
ever, he was fairly confident of avoiding. 

He listened, not without some anxiety, yet hope- 
ful that at any moment he would hear the retreat- 
ing footsteps of the chagrined and discomfited 
'' Dick D." 

The sound of voices reached him, but he could not 
hear what was said. What a time they were ! Evi- 
dently Mrs. Woodford was sticking to her guns. 
Perhaps, too, the chap was a bit obstinate. John 
refiected that these borrowing and begging fellows 
generally were. He was beginning to wonder 
whether possibly the next thing would be something 
in the nature of an angry and undignified alterca- 
tion at the front-door, when his ears were assailed 
by the unexpected sound of an explosion of derisive 
laughter proceeding from below. 

" Impudent beggar," he said to himself. But the 
next instant an angry fiush clouded his face, for 
someone was bounding upstairs in a manner that 
convinced John that it could not by any possibility 
be his worthy landlady. " Confound the brazen 
fellow ! '^ was his muttered imprecation as he 
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Bprang to his feet^ prej^ed to express his resent- 
ment at this intrusion in no measured terms. 

Then the door was flung open unceremoniously, 
and the young man who had refused to be ^^ choked 
off " burst in. 

^^ Oh, you beauty ! " was his facetious greeting. 
^< What the devil were you up to last night? Bili- 
ous, indeed ! A ^ thick head ' would be nearer the 
mark. Fancy, trying a yam like that on me! ^^ 

And the newcomer had grabbed John by the hand 
almost before the latter realised it. He was a big, 
burly young fellow, with a pair of uncommonly 
mischievous eyes, and a snub nose that suggested 
unlimited assurance with more than a dash of im- 
pudence. Yet, in spite of a certain devil-may-care 
expression, it was an attractive face, if only for its 
abounding good humour. 

John never knew exactly how it was, but some- 
how the moment he set eyes on Dick Dashmead he 
was smitten with a sense of the utter futility of at- 
tempting ito rebuff the fellow. Moreover, much to 
his surprise, he felt drawn towards him rather than 
otherwise, and it strudc him that it might after all 
be wiser to let matters take their own course in- 
stead of deliberately seeking a means of offending 
one whose friendship might possibly prove useful. 
There were obvious risks, but there was that in 
Dick Dashmead's free-and-easy manner and blunt 
good humour which inspired John with a sense of 
confidence and made the rdle of ^^ bosom pal " seem 
less hazardous than it had done. 

As for Dick Dashmead, it was manifest that he 
had as yet noticed nothing more in John's appear- 
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ance or bearing towards himself than was consist- 
ent with his conception of a " thick head," for he 
had already flung himself into the armchair and 
was coolly helping himself to a cigar. 

" Well/^ he said as he proceeded to light up, " to 
come to the point — for I wanted to see you par- 
ticularly. Tell me, you dissipated wreck, what's 
the extent of my present indebtedness to you? " 

John started slightly. This sounded ominously 
like the prelude to a request for a further small 
loan, and he was a trifle taken aback at the celerity 
with which his visitor got to business. 

" I can't say off hand," he replied guardedly, af- 
ter a moment's hesitation, and in a tone which was 
intended to be discouraging. 

"How unbusinesslike you are," said Dick with 
amusing self-complacency. " You ought to make a 
note of these things. . . . Well, I know it can't be 
less than five pounds, and I rather think it must 
be five-pounds-ten. Anyhow, my Uncle has sent 
me a ^tenner' in response to my pathetic appeal 
for a little financial assistance, and as I never ex- 
pected he would spring more than a * fiver ' I 
thought it was a chance for me to settle up with 
you. Good of the old buck, wasn't it? " 

" Very," assented John warmly, considerably sur- 
prised at this turn of events. He began to think he 
had somewhat misjudged 'Dick D.,' who was al- 
ready counting out the money from a pocketful of 
gold and silver. 

*' There you are," he said cheerily. " We'll give 
you the benefit of the doubt and call it five-pounds- 
ten, though you don't deserve it for being so in- 
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fernally unbusinesBlike. You had better take it 
while I have it/' he added with comical emphasis. 

Though John had not the remotest idea what the 
amount ought to be^ he told a lie with the utmost 
alacrity. " No, I remember now quite well/' he 
said, "it's only five pounds." And with a brief 
but cordial expression of thanks he handed back a 
half-a-sovereign. Dick, however, was disposed to 
demur at this, but John over-ruled him, and the 
matter dropped. 

For a few moments Dick pulled at his cigar in 
silence, while John, anxious to render his resem- 
blance to that young man's " bosom pal " as com- 
plete as possible, deliberately loaded and lit up his 
double's favourite calabash pipe. 

" What about the thick head? " queried Dick in 
a tone of sudden interest. " Where did you get it? 
I thought you had done with all that sort of thing 
now you're engaged, you unmitigated humbug." 

A somewhat abusive form of raillery was charac- 
teristic of Dick Dashmead, but its obvious good 
humour robbed it of any sting. 

" So I have," said John with plausible emphasis. 
'* It's due to other causes," he went on dejectedly, 
** worry — disappointment. You can guess I must 
be feeling pretty rotten this afternoon to have been 
disinclined to see even your good self." And he 
turned to his visitor with an expression that clearly 
invited sympathy. Dick whistled softly. 

"Worry, disappointment, eh?" he repeated 
meaningly. "I think I can guess the trouble. 
Awfully sorry, old man. That girl has thrown you 
up, of course?" 
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John smiled faintly in spite of himself. 

" No, she hasn^t," he said grimly. " The trouble 
is — I — / wish ffhe would! ^^ 

Dick nearly dropped his cigar in his astonish- 
ment. *^ Crikey ! " he exclaimed. " So the booths 
on the other leg, eh? Well, I'm jiggered. What's 
wrong with the girl, then? Did the money prove a 
myth? '' 

It was perhaps a somewhat brntal question, in 
the circumstances, but John took no offence at it. 

*^ No, I have no reason to doubt her bona fides 
in any way," he replied simply. " My disappoint- 
ment was over her appearance.'' 

" Her appearance! What, after that photo? " 

'' Yes." 

Dick regarded his friend with frank incredulity. 
" Oh, you're a jolly sight too particular, too exact- 
ing," he blurted out "But tell me all about it 
from the start. What happened when you met her 
in the Park?" 

" I caught a glimpse of her and went home 
again." 

Dick's face was a study in astonishment, 
but John went on without waiting for any com- 
ment. 

" The next morning I received a very nice letter 
from her. She generously attributed my failure to 
keep the appointment to sudden illness, and I con- 
fess I was touched at the utter absence of any word 
of vexation or reproach, notwithstanding the fact 
that she had waited a solid two hours for me. I 
felt that I had treated her shabbily — that I had 
been too hasty in my judgment of her, and that 
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the right thing for me to do was to go and see her 
in her own home/' 

" So I should say/' broke in Dick emphatically. 
" But what a blooming changeable^ erratic beggar 
you are ! ... So out you trotted to Ilf ord — and 
probably quite keen on it again^ eh? '' 

" Well, anyway, I went. Sent her a wire to say I 
was coming, and regretting that I had been too un- 
well — " 

" Oh, you fibber ! Go on.'' 

" And I must say they received me very decently. 
Seemed to take to me right away. Indeed, the 
girl's mother, actually gave me a hint when I left 
that I might bring an engagement ring with me 
this afternoon." 

*^But were you still disappointed in the girl's 
appearance? " queried Dick mischievously. 

" Hopelessly and absolutely." 

*^ What about her feelings towards yourself? " 

" Intensely affectionate," said John sadly. 

Dick appeared to think for a moment. Then he 
gave vent to a disconcerting explosion of laughter. 
" Upon my word," he said, " it really is very 
funny." 

" Very mckward — for me," said John shortly, a 
trifle nettled at his friend's boisterous amusement. 

" Yes, but when you remember what an infernal 
hurry you were in, only a fortnight or so ago, to 
get engaged to this girl whom you had never seen, 
you must admit there's a decidedly humourous side 
to the situation when, after your very first inter- 
view with her, you should be racking your brains — 
as you doubtless are — to find a way out of it. 
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Didn't I tell you — but there, I don't want to rub 
it in. What are you going to do? " 

*' Hanged if I know/' was the gloomy response. 
" Get out of it the best way I can, I suppose. But 
I'm afraid it may be a tedious process." 

" And possibly an expensive one, too," was Dick's 
cheering comment. " Best see the job through now 
you've started on it, I should say. From what you 
tell me," he went on airily, " the girl's really all 
right, though you don't realise it. The mere fact 
that her appearance doesn't quite come up to your 
pre-conceived picture of her goes for nothing. 
You'll get used to that — adjust yourself to it, so 
to speak. See? " 

John rejected this plausible theory with scorn. 
« What's the good of talking like that? " he said 
with a hint of impatience. ^^ My mind is made up. 
I've got to find a way out of it somehow or other. 
The question is — howf^^ 

Dick puffed meditatively at his cigar for a few 
moments in silence. Then a whimsical smile 
played about the comers of his mouth. 

'^ Looks as if I shall have to come to the rescue 
again," he said. 

John started. Not only at the unlooked-for pros- 
pect of his friend being able to assist him in the 
matter, but equally at the implication that such 
assistance had been rendered on a former occasion. 
What did it mean? His interview with Benjamin 
Creek had left his mind a ready prey to all manner 
of needless suspicions concerning his double's past. 
Fof a moment, he was in danger of betraying his 
ignorance. 
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"How — how do you mean?'^ he gtammered 
awkwardly. 

The hearty laugh with which Dick received the 
question was in some measure reassuring. 

** Surely — surely/' sHid that young man mock- 
ingly, " you've not had so many entanglements that 
you've forgotten your little flirtation with that Dul- 
wich damsel of whom you tired so quickly, and 
whom I, at your entreaty, took on for a time — 
until she tired of me? " 

" Oh, of course I remember all about that," said 
John hurriedly and with a somewhat forced smile. 
" But you don't seriously suggest that you can take 
my place in this instance? '' 

" Why not? " queried Dick coolly. " Pact is, old 
man," he went on with a sudden burst of confidence, 
" you're not the only one who's been badly hit by 
that photo. Of course, I couldn't tell you that be- 
fore, but now that you have confessed your own dis- 
appointment and declared your intention of back- 
ing out by hook or by crook — well, I tell you 
straight I should Very much like to meet the orig- 
inal myself. And it doesn't strike me as such a 
hopeless project that, between us, we might induce 
the young lady to transfer her affections from you 
tome. Eh?" 

Though the proposal sounded to John as im- 
practicable as it was audacious, he could not with- 
hold a certain eagerness at the bare possibility of 
a way out of his dilemma. 

*^ It would be all right if it could be worked," he 
said dubiously, " but I don't see how it very well 
could be. Besides, I'm afraid it's a foregone con- 
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elusion that jou would yourself be disappointed in 
the girl. And that would knock the whole thing on 
the head." 

^^ Now don't start throwing difBculties in the 
way, you miserable, low-spirited wretch,'' said 
Dick with exaggerated vehemence. " / can see how 
it could be worked, if you can't. And as for the 
chance of my being disappointed, you forget I'm 
not so infernally exacting in my requirements as 
you are. Seems to me, she'd make a most desirable 
match for me." 

John could not help smiling at his friend's air of 
conviction. "And how do you propose to work 
it? " he enquired blandly. 

" The first thing will be for you to introduce me 
to the family. I think you said you're going out 
there this afternoon? Well, drop them a delicate 
hint that you'd like them to know your bosom pal, 
Dick Dashmead — quite a natural thing to do, by 
the way — and it's ten to one they'll give you an 
invitation to bring him along. They may even 
suggest to-morrow afternoon. The sooner the bet- 
ter, so far as I'm concerned. Anyhow, I'll give you 
a look up in the morning on the chance." 

John thought for a moment. Perhaps, after all, 
the thing might be worked. It was certain that 
Miss Enotts would not find him a very ardent lover, 
and there was just the possibility that she might, 
in turn, cool somewhat towards him. In which 
case, the enterprising and resourceful Dick Dash- 
mead, having obtained his introduction, might, if 
he still had the inclination, find a means of winning 
her favours. It occurred to John that his friend 
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was probably not unmindful of the young lady's 
fortune when he spoke of her as a desirable match. 

^^ I'll see what I can do, old man^ when I'm out 
there this afternoon/' he said. 

" That's right. I feel sure they'll give you an 
invitation for me if you work it properly. And 
look here^ you had better find a way of dodging that 
engagement ring for a few days, hadn't you? It 
might complicate matters, otherwise." 

" Yes, I'll manage that somehow." 

" Good ! " And Dick rose to go, evidently well 
pleased with himself. 

For a few moments he stood looking down at 
John in mingled amusement and commiseration. 
Then a half-puzzled look came into his eyes, and 
John, returning his gaze with outward calm, became 
conscious that his friend's scrutiny had suddenly 
become more critical. ** Upon my word, old chap," 
Dick went on with some show of concern, '^ I think 
you must be taking this little love affair too much 
to heart. Hanged if it hasn't left its mark on you 
already! Now I come to look straight, slap-bang 
into you — you extraordinary conglomeration of 
humbug and romance — you don't look the same fel- 
low. You don't, indeed. Lord-love-a-duck, what's 
the use of taking things so seriously? " 

Though the very candour of Dick's remarks made 
it obvious to John that his imposture was not even, 
suspected, he felt distinctly uncomfortable for a 
few moments. Yet it struck him that it was, after 
all, not surprising that one so intimately ac- 
quainted with the original John Rutland as Dick 
undoubtedly was should be conscious of a certain 
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difference in Ms appearanea The wonder to him 
was that the difference was not, in the circum- 
stances, more apparent, and he reflected that it was 
a rare bit of luck that his friend was so ready to 
attribute what he regarded as his altered appear- 
ance to the ravages of a disappointing love episode. 

John's nerve was admirable, and he betrayed 
none of the uneasiness that he felt. 

" I don't wonder that you think me altered,^' he 
said grimly. " So would you be if you had been 
through what I have in the last two or three days.'' 
And he purposely assumed an air of tragic dejec- 
tion. 

Dick clapped him playfully on the shoulder. 
**Tut, tut, you old down-in-the-dumps," he said 
light-heartedly. " Don't you worry yourself about 
the matter. Wait till 7 begin to make love to the 
young lady. I'll have her off your hands in no 
time. Bye-bye, till to-morrow." 

And with a final hearty slap on the shoulder he 
took his departure. 



CHAPTER VIII 

JOHN IS HABD-PBBSSED 

It was charax^teristic of Benjamin Creek to be- 
stow considerable attention on the details of his 
personal appearance — though with a careful 
avoidance of any showy effect — on all the occa- 
sions of his interyiews with clients. Creek's 
clients, it is perhaps superfluous to explain, were 
his victims, but Creek, with a perverted sense of 
humour, preferred the more euphemistic appella- 
tion, and generally spoke of them in that way in 
his confidential intercourse with certain kindred 
spirits. 

Whether his practice of paying much heed to his 
appearance on the occasion of a forthcoming inter- 
view was intended as a delicate compliment to the 
person who stood in the unenviable position of 
" client,^' or was merely a matter of general expedi- 
ency, is a point with which we need not concern 
ourselves, except perhaps to remark that if the for- 
mer were the case it was a compliment which was 
invariably lost on the luckless " client." 

Thus it happened that on the eventful Tuesday 
morning on which he had arranged to pay his 
second visit to John Rutland, Creek might have 
been seen, in the seclusion of his modest ^^ fourth- 
floor-back '' in a Pimlico lodginghouse, assiduously 
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polishing a pair of boots^ a task to which he devoted 
an amount of energy that would have earned him 
distinction as a professional shoe-black. Then he 
turned his attention to other details of his attire^ 
the selection of clean — if somewhat frayed — 
linen^ the careful adjustment of a sober black tie^ 
and the painstaking brushing of a neat but well- 
worn lounge suit. 

The achievement of an outward appearance of 
respectability, with yet a subtle, underlying hint of 
a need for an economy of which there was no cause 
for shame, was a fine art with Benjamin Creek. 
Hence, though he made a parade of linen that had 
obviously faced too often the vigorous attentions of 
the laundress, he took the greatest care that he 
was well-groomed and brushed, and that not even 
the trace of a day's growth of beard appeared upon 
his lean, cadaverous face. 

" Lord ! what a different figure I could cut to 
this if I only chose," he muttered with a queer grin 
as he surveyed himself on the morning in question. 
" But it wouldn't pay me. No flash togs for my 
game, but just a general air of quiet respectability. 

"And now for the judicious * tapping' of my 
latest client. I don't think there's much doubt but 
what he will have raised that £25, by hook or by 
crook. A chap in his position can always be 
counted on to raise that amount at a pinch — that 
is, if the pinch is sufficiently desperate. And I 
flatter myself I've seen to that. Ha-ha ! " 

And Creek smiled to himself significantly as he 
picked up his hat and gloves. There was an air of 
quiet confidence and self-satisfaction about him this 
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momingy for the man prided himself in no small 
measure on his depth of cunning. It was his secret 
boast that that cunnings coupled with his knowl- 
edge of human nature^ had enabled him to pursue 
thus far his hazardous calling — or prof ession^ as 
he was pleased to term it — without once coming 
into conflict with the law. True^ there had been 
two or three uncommonly close shaves^ but Creek's 
nerve had been equal to those occasions and had 
pulled him through unscathed. 

In this particular case he felt that he had spun 
his web with consummate skill and had made the 
most of the quite unusual circumstances. A 
clumsier hand at the game^ he told himself ^ would 
have disclosed his knowledge of his victim's secret 
and extorted money under threats of exposure. 
His own pose in the matter^ he argued with much 
self-complacency^ was little short of a flash of 
genius, and the fruits of that inspiration seemed 
likely to prove highly satisfactory. 

Having made his way to the Tube station at 
Charing Cross, Creek bought a morning paper with 
which to beguile the time during the journey to 
Highgate. Then seating himself in a ^^ smoker/' 
he lit a cigarette and proceeded to glance casually 
at the news of the day. 

Creek's interest in current topics was very lim- 
ited, but he made a practice of scanning the police- 
court news on the chance of any of his acquaint- 
ances figuring therein. Whenever this happened, 
the contemplation of their predicament, 'by em- 
phasizing his own immunity, caused him a kind of 
gloating satisfaction. ^^ Bungling fool," he would 
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mutter to himself. '^ Serves him right. Never 
ought to have taken up with this game. Hasn't got 
the brains. No imagination^ no finesse/^ and so on, 
all in a strain of indirect self -commendation. 

But Creek's vanity on the score of his own clever- 
ness and cunning was not destined to be thus 
tidded on the morning in question, and he was 
about to cast the paper aside when his keen eye 
caught sight of a name that was familiar to him, in 
a brief and inconspicuously placed paragraph re- 
cording a suicide. It stated merely that on the 
previous evening a well-dressed young man was 
seen to leap on to the parapet of Waterloo Bridge 
and jump into the river ; that his body was subse- 
quently recovered by the river police ; and that let- 
ters and papers found on him led to the conclusion 
that he was a Mr. Walter Powell of 99a Abbey 
Boad, St. John's Wood, London. 

Doubtless, there were some to whom that brief, 
unadorned account of an all too common tragedy 
would come with a shock of horror; perhaps to 
someone it would mean a broken heart. But it 
would have been obvious to the most casual ob- 
server that it aroused no such sentiment in the 
breast of Benjamin Creek. 

The changed expression of his face betrayed no 
horror, no hint of chastened sorrow at the tragic 
fate of one whom he had known ; one, indeed, whom 
he had seen but a few short hours before that mad 
plunge had ended all. Creek's near-set eyes blazed 
for a few moments with an expression that was by 
no means pleasant to behold, a look that suggested 
somehow a wild beast robbed suddenly of his prey. 
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" Curse the fool," he muttered savagely to him- 
self. " So he's given me the slip after all, has he? 
One of my best paying clients, too, curse him ! Anl 
I'd just got him nicely primed, as I thought for 
another £50. Of all the infernal slices of ill-luck 
— Bah, it'll go badly with the bogus John Rutland 
if he's not ready to shell out this morning. I'm in 
no mood for haggling, after that.'' 

And for the rest of the journey to East Finchley 
the crafty face of the specialist in blackmail ware 
a sullen, brooding look that boded ill indeed for 
the next object of his attentions. 

Meanwhile, that young man, though he awaited 
the arrival of Benjamin Creek with a degree of 
anxiety and concern that would doubtless have been 
highly gratifying to the latter, was yet in some- 
what better spirits than might have been expected. 
This was partly due to the quite unlooked-for suc- 
cess which had attended his diplomatic efforts to 
effect the introduction of his friend Dick Dash- 
mead to the Knotts' household. Indeed, both Mr. 
and Mrs. Knotts, little suspecting his motive, had 
extended a most cordial invitation to him to bring 
his friend out to Ilford on the Sunday, and on that 
eventful occasion their hospitality had left nothing 
to be desired. Moreover, Dick, with his light- 
hearted, easy-going, yet always well-bred manner, 
had produced an excellent impression, and although 
John was at a loss to see how his deliverance from 
his irksome engagement could be achieved, Dick's 
confidence on that score infused him with some 
measure of hope. 

Then again — and not a little to John's astonish- 
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ment — Dick had apparently experienced no rude 
shock of disillusionment on his first encounter with 
Miss Knotts, though this may have been partly due 
to John's admirable forethought in warning him to 
be prepared for a bitter disappointment. At all 
events^ Dick declared that except for the slight cast 
in the young lady's eye — which he characterised 
as only a minor defect — he considered her appear- 
ance rather prepossessing than otherwise^ and he 
confirmed his eagerness to take John's place in the 
young lady's affections if this could be accom- 
plished. How far his judgment might have been 
influenced by the consideration of the young lady's 
fortune was a point with which John did not con- 
cern himself. 

Dick had conflded to John that^ now that the 
introduction had been duly effected^ he was going 
to make a practice of taking seemingly casual 
strolls in Valentine's park^ where he stood some- 
thing more than a sporting chance of encountering 
Miss Knotts. And upon John suggesting that this 
was a device which might be easily seen through, he 
had replied, airily, that he would know well enough 
how to make his appearance there seem perfectly 
natural. 

As to the important matter of drawing his 
double's monthly allowance, here again John's luck 
had seen him through successfully. He had, with 
not a little trepidation, duly presented himself, on 
the Monday morning, at the office of Messrs. Shark, 
Cordfast & Co., of Lincoln's Inn Fields, the solici- 
tors for the estate from which his income was de- 
rived, and had asked — in accordance with the in- 
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Btructions given to him on entering his new r61e 
— for Mr. Springy the cashier of the firm. And 
that gentleman had received him with such an air 
of easy familiarity that his secret misgivings lest 
his imposture should be discovered were quickly 
dispelled. The interview had been over in less 
than two minutes, and Mr. Spring — who had de- 
clared he was " up to his eyes in work ^' — liad 
barely glanced at the receipt which John had sig^ed 
in exchange for the cheque for £12-10/- which wub 
handed to him. There had been no awkward or 
embarrassing questions concerning events of which 
he had no knowledge, no doubting glances or bard 
looks directed at him; only a little good-natured 
chaff from Mr. Spring — who had known the orig- 
inal John Rutland almost as long as that yoi|ng 
man could remember — and a half -friendly, half- 
formal nod from one or two of the clerks. In shorty 
his visit had in every respect been treated in pre- 
cisely that matter-of-fact spirit which John had 
been led to expect, yet had somehow dreaded might 
not prove to be the case. 

And now, on the Tuesday morning, he was specu- 
lating uneasily on his chances of getting rid, for 
good and all, of Benjamin Creek by the offer of a 
sum of Ten pounds in cash. Only that entirely 
unlooked-for five pounds from Dick, in repayment 
of past loans, enabled him to make this offer, but 
he had an uncomfortable foreboding that Creek 
might protest that it was not sufficient to place him 
in a position to take that very-much-to-be-desired 
trip to Australia. What was he to do then? And 
suppose Creek should cut up rough? This latter 
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was a thought which had obtruded itself with pecul- 
iar persistence and increasing force ever since his 
interview with Creek last Friday. 

But a certain latent trait of dogged obstinacy in 
John's nature caused him to face this unpleasant 
contingency in a spirit of some rebellion. So far 
he would go^ if it would be the means of ridding 
himself of this odious and insinuating creature who 
t^laimed a close acquaintance with him — so f ar^ but 
no further. He had no intention of leaving him- 
self, penniless in order to meet Creek's require- 
ments. If ten pounds would not suffice, then Creek 
would have to look elsewhere for assistance or do 
without After all, his own conscience was clear^ 
and he still found it hard to believe, however suspi- 
cious some of the circumstances might be, that his 
double could ever have committed such a dastardly 
crime as that which Creek's conversation had im- 
plied. That something must have happened which 
was not to his credit, that there might even be somie 
dark page in his past life, John was reluctantly 
compelled to regard as only too probable, but that 
it could involve the foul and deliberate murder of 
a young woman seemed inconceivable. 

None the less, and in spite of himself, there were 
moments when John could not help contemplating 
the possibility. The sinister suggestion would 
impinge itself on his sub-conscious mind and create 
a tumult in the whispering chambers of his imag- 
ination. And at such times, seek as he would to 
argue the dread thing away on the score of utter 
improbability, there remained ever the undeniable 
an^ extremely disquieting fact of Creek's intimate 
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knowledge of that secret ^^ something '' in his 
double's past. 

^^ I hope to heaven that ten pounds will be enough 
to get the fellow out of the country, that's all," he 
muttered to himself as he glanced nervously at bis 
wrist- watch. " Well, the beggar will be here in a 
few minutes now, so it won't be long before I know 
my fate. Somehow, I feel that a lot may turn on 
this interview. There's no doubt the chap wants 
to clear out if he possibly can, and if only he 
does so, I confess it will be a tremendous load ofF 
my mind. Whatever it was that happened at Bed- 
ford, I feel that the fellow is a source of danger to 
me. Indeed, all his talk pointed unmistakably 
that way. 

**Yes, with him once fairly packed off to Aus- 
tralia I can give my mind to the difficult and deli- 
cate task of wriggling out of my engagement with 
that girl. It sounds rather brutal, but it's got to 
be done somehow or other. I think I've done pretty 
well up to now as regards my attitude towards her 
— not too demonstrative and yet not so cold as to 
precipitate trouble. I hate myself for this 
wretched part I have to play, but I honestly feel 
I've been let in for a good deal more than I had 
bargained for. Still, there is just the possibility 
that she may cool off towards me, and if she does I 
really believe that uncommonly enterprising fellow 
Dick Dashmead will stand a chance with her. I 
could see he made a very good impression last Sun- 
day with all of them, and I know he intends losing 
no time in tiying to effect one or two of those seem- 
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ingly casual enconnters with her in Valentine's 
Park. I wonder how she'll take it? " 

John was roused suddenly from these reflec- 
tions by a knock at the front-door^ and a moment 
later he heard Eatie^ the small maid-of-all-work^ 
scurrying along the hall to open the door. Usually, 
Mrs. Woodford, or her daughter Gladys, attended 
to any callers, but they were both out this morning, 
a chance circumstance for which John was not al- 
together sorry in view of Creek's expected visit. 
He did not wish them to have any ground for sup- 
posing that that ill-visaged, if respectably attired, 
person was likely to be a frequent caller on him. 

He was conscious of a curious sense of nervous- 
ness as he listened for the sound of Creek's ingra- 
tiating voice. . . . Yes, it was he, right enough. 
There could be no mistaking those stilted, artificial 
tones. 

John lit a cigarette and assumed an air of studied 
unconcern that was far from expressing his true 
feelings. He expected in a moment to hear the 
maid coming upstairs to announce his visitor. 

But Eatie, who had not long been in service and 
was of the somewhat rough-and-ready type of maid, 
had her own ideas of how to deal with callers who 
interrupted her in her multifarious duties. Her 
expedient had at least the merit of being a time-sav- 
ing device. " Straight upstairs, please. First door 
on the right," John heard her say briskly and in a 
voice that suggested latent irritation. Then fol- 
lowed a soft, almost stealthy tread on the stairs, 
and a light rap on the door of John's room. 

" Come in ! " John was lolling indolently in an 
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easy-chair with the morning's paper in his hands 
as Creek entered. 

It was part of what might be termed Creek's 
stock-in-trade that he possessed^ in no small meas- 
ure, the power of dissembling his feelings. Or 
rather, as Creek himself would have put it, the 
attribute in question was a highly important branch 
of his profession, and one to which he had paid 
particular attention. 

Consequently, as he opened the door of John's 
room, his features assumed a drawn, haggard ex- 
pression suggestive of a mind that was racked with 
anxiety and fear« He seemed to have aged visibly 
in the last few days, whilst his whole manner was 
furtive in the extreme. 

John was somewhat taken aback at the change 
in his visitor's appearance, and drew his own con- 
clusions. It w£U3 manifest that things had not 
gone well with Creek, and John had an uncomfort- 
able foreboding that he was about to hear of some 
fresh development concerning that mysterious epi- 
sode at Bedford in which he was supposed to have 
been involved. 

Creek's first words confirmed this suspicion. 

"Have you been * shadowed' since I was last 
here?" he enquired breathlessly, after only the 
most perfunctory greeting. 

" Not that I'm aware of," said John in a tone of 
some surprise, yet careful to conceal the not un- 
natural concern which the question caused him. 

" Not that you're aware of ! " echoed Creek with 
a hint of exasperation. " Heavens, you do take it 
coolly. I suppose you have scarcely even troubled 
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to look round in case anyone has been dogging 
your steps? ^^ 

"Can't say I have. What's the use of worry- 
ing?'' 

And John blew a graceful ring of smoke from 
his cigarette with -well-feigned indifference. He 
was wondering uneasily what new danger threat- 
ened him, yet he dared not evince an undue eager- 
ness to know. He had to remember that he was 
supposed to know all about it, and he felt that his 
safest course lay in assuming an attitude of callous 
unconcern, rather than be betrayed into asking 
questions which might imperil the secret of his im- 
posture. 

Creek regarded him narrowly, a curious light 
flickering for an instant in his cunning eyes. 

" When you say what's the use of worrying, do 
you mean that you regard your chance of escape as 
hopeless? Because — well, you should never say 
die till the rope is round your neck, you know." 

Apparently, Creek was endeavouring to be reas- 
suring, but there was something in the suspicion of 
a leer which accompanied his words that made John 
loathe him more than ever. Moreover, he felt that 
this was by no means a pleasant construction to 
have placed upon his assumption of indifference, 
and for a moment he was at. a loss for a suitable 
reply. Creek, however, with an appearance of un- 
derstanding his embarrassment, went on. 

"You mustn't despair, old man. You mustn't 
get into that * what's-the-use-of-worrying ' state," 
he urged with an earnestness that was peculiarly 
rasping to the listener. *^ They haven't got you yet, 
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and I think I can make a pretty shrewd guess why 
they haven't. They want to pump me first, so as 
to make sure of their ground. And my sudden dis- 
appearance from Bedford has baulked them — for 
the time being, at all events. That's why I was 
anxious to know if they had contrived by any means 
to trace you and were keeping you under observa- 
tion.^' 

" I think you may take it from me that I have not 
been shadowed," said John quietly. " I can 
scarcely think I could have failed to notice it if I 
had been." 

" You don't know what a relief it is to me to hear 
you say that," declared Creek, speaking as though 
an immense load had been suddenly removed from 
his mind. " You cannot think how I have dreaded 
lest I should be too late. For it just means this, 
you see. Up to now you are safe, and once I am 
out of the country and all trace of me gone, I don't 
very well see how they can bring the — er — job," 
— here Creek shuddered — " home to you. It's al- 
together such a peculiar case, as you, of course, 
know better than anyone. On the other hand, if by 
any means they already had you under observation 
my call here would be duly noted, and you can bet 
your bottom dollar they would certainly take care 
not to lose sight of me until the Bedford police had 
had an opportunity of interviewing me. Of course, 
as you know, I have nothing to fear for myself, 
and they would have no ground for any interference 
with my movements, but I should be too valuable as 
a witness for the prosecution for them to let me 
out of their sight. . . . Good lord ! " added the spe- 
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dalist in blackmail, giving rein to his ever fertile 
imagination, "I can just fancy old What's-his- 
name, the Chief of the Bedford police, coming to 
London himself to interrogate me ! You know the 
chap I mean — clean-shaven and piercing eyes, and 
as keen as mustard/' 

Greek, who not only had no acquaintance with 
the Bedford police but had never been to that town 
in his life, was mightily pleased with himself at 
this touch of realism, and he took advantage of 
John's momentarily averted face to indulge in a 
sly grin of secret satisfaction at what he judged 
must be his victim's discomfiture, even though that 
young man still persisted in his assumption of un- 
concern. 

It was obvious to Greek that the bogus John Rut- 
land's fears must be two-fold : that he was in danger 
of finding himself charged with a crime he had 
never committed and of which he knew nothing, but 
of which he must naturally suppose the original 
John Rutland had been guilty; or that the secret 
of his imposture must be confessed, with its conse- 
quent banishment to his former life of hardship 
and privation, a contingency which the crafty^ 
human vampire rightly guessed must be peculiarly^ 
distasteful to his victim. 

For himself, John was hoping more devoutly than 
ever that the offer of ten pounds which he was about 
to make would prove suflScient to enable this highly 
dangerous "confidant" to clear out of the coun- 
try. The picture presented to him of the police 
interrogating this fellow who knew so much con- 
cerning the original John Rutland's past — or at 
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all events concerning a certain dark episode in that 
past — inspired him with a dread of what the eon- 
sequences to himself might be. He remembered 
Creek's lachrymose expressions of fear and doubt 
on the score of his ability to conceal the truth if 
such an interview should have to be faced, and his 
protestations of horror at the prospect of ultimately 
finding himself in the witness-box forced to bear 
evidence against his " pal." 

It may have been that Creek was thinking of 
this, too, for there was a sudden quivering of his 
thin lips and a nervous clasping and unclasping of 
his long, bony fingers suggestive of inward emotion. 

"It's all very dreadful — very terrible/' he 
jerked out brokenly. " You must forgive me, Rut- 
land, for thinking of myself for the moment. But, 
for a chap like me — you know what a home-bird 
I've always been — it's an awful wrench to tear 
oneself away from those who are nearest and dear- 
est to one. And without — without a word of 
farewell, too. Simply to vanish — probably never 
to be heard of again. Oh, my poor old — poor old 
mother — whom I love more than — ^^ 

For a moment Creek was unable to proceed. It 
was palpable that he was on the brink of tears in 
spite of obvious efforts at self-mastery. 

But John was perhaps a shrewder judge of 
human nature than Creek gave him credit for. It 
struck him that his visitor's grief was a trifle too 
melodramatic to be gennine, a suspicion which in- 
tensified the natural loathing he already felt to- 
wards him. None the less, he realised that he must 
curb his feelings, and act precisely as he judged 
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his misguided double would have acted had he re- 
mained to face the consequences of his wrong-doing. 

For a brief space he watched the shaking, and 
now sobbing form before him. He could not see 
the face, for it was hidden behind a pair of bony 
hands, the knuckles of which were pressed into the 
cavernous sockets of the eyes in a manner that was, 
to John, almost ludicrously suggestive of a censured 
school-boy shedding " crocodile " tears. 

Then, with an effort, he forced himself to express 
the sympathy he was so far from feeling. 

" Yes, Creek, old chap " — the words came some- 
what awkwardly — " I know it's hard lines. But 
you must try to bear up bravely and look forward 
to the future. Once you are out in Australia a 
new life will be open before you, and I'm sure you'll 
soon shake down happily enough." 

Creek groaned, his head still buried in his hands. 
" Oh, my poor mother. My poor — old — mother. 
To think — But I mustn't give way like this " — 
looking up suddenly with a sickly leer on his face. 
" It's really very weak of me. Rutland, old man, I 
am grateful to you for your kind words of sympa- 
thy and encouragement, and I'll try to face my 
ordeal bravely, and to live for the future yet. Per- 
haps, after all, my new surroundings abroad will 
help me in a measure to forget the anguish of my 
parting from the dear ones at home." 

Creek appeared to be pulling himself together. 
The truth was he felt he had done about enough 
acting and that it was time to get to business. In- 
deed, he was a little disappointed, having regard to 
all the circumstances of this peculiar case, that the 
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bogus John Rutland had not ere this come to the 
point and ^^ shelled out" in his anxiety to be rid 
of hiuiy and he was beginning to suspect that this 
might indicate evasive intentions, or at least a 
desire to compromise. And Creek was in no mood 
for anything of that sort this morning. That an- 
nouncement in the paper of the suicide of his most 
paying ^^ client'' had put him in an ugly temper 
and had fired the vampire qualities of his mind with 
the single purpose of holding fast to the luckless 
victim he had just netted. 

" By the way, Rutland, my best of old pals," he 
went on in a voice that was somehow a little less 
cordial than the words would have appeared to 
justify, " I suppose I need scarcely ask if you have 
managed to raise that little loan for me? " And he 
glanced across at John in a way that seemed to 
imply a consciousness of putting a somewhat un- 
necessary question. 

Something in the fellow's manner — perhaps it 
was a certain faint hint of veiled hostility — filled 
John with a sense of the futility of the offer he was 
about to make, and whatever hopes he may have 
entertained on this score melted before that intui- 
tive warning. But he was not one to waver or beat 
about the bush, and he answered with a directness 
and candour that gave no clue to his forebodings 
of impending trouble. 

" The best I can do is ten pounds," he said simply. 
•'^ If that will be sufficient — with what you may 
have of your own — to enable you to pay your pas- 
sage money to Australia, you can have it at once. 
But I can't go beyond that." 
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Creek^s green-tinted eyes seemed to narrow sud- 
denly and an ominous glint crept into them. So, 
after all, this young fool, whom he had so com* 
pletely in his power, was going to try and get rid 
of him at something under half-price, was he? Not 
if he knew it ! thought Creek to himself. The very 
coolness of the offer, as he regarded it, riled him 
and added to the secret irritation with which John's 
still unruffled demeanour inspired him. 

For Creek, it might be said, preyed on panic, and 
indeed prided himself on his ability to produce that 
condition of mind on the part of those whom Fate 
brought within the meshes of his net. Yet here was 
one who, whatever his inward perturbation might 
be, evinced no sign oi fear, and actually had the 
cool effrontery to try to beat him down in price. 

For a few moments he looked at John with an 
expression which was intended to be merely one of 
pained surprise — the kind of surprise which one 
friend may show towards another at an unexpected 
and undeserved rebuff. But the wolfish temper 
that was inherent to the fellow gleamed menacingly 
from his eyes in a manner that gave the lie direct 
to any gentler sentiments he would fain have as- 
sumed. 

" I don't think you can quite mean that, Rut- 
land," he said in a curiously constrained voice. " I 
can't believe you would expect me to make the ter- 
rible sacrifice that I am making for a paltry ^ ten- 
ner.' Even if that were enough to enable me to 
book my steerage passage to Australia — which it 
isn't — it stands to reason I must have something 
over when I get there — a stranger in a distant 
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land. And, bear in mind, it is for you, and 
your safety, that I am making this huge 
sacrifice." 

Creek was making a final effort to obtain by per- 
suasion that which he was fully resolved to obtain 
by the "screwing'' process if the other method 
failed him. Half-mechanically, he even went so far 
as to apply his handkerchief to the comer of his 
eye, though the entire absence of any need for this 
proceeding was so patent as to render the action 
almost farcical. 

John rose abruptly from his seat, a sudden feel- 
ing upon him that, come what might, he could no 
longer endure the sickening hypocrisy of this odious 
creature. Moreover, in spite of all that was at 
stake, he was beginning to feel an overmastering 
impulse to kick the fellow out of his room, and 
chance the consequences. There were limits to his 
endurance. 

" Look here, Creek," he said bluntly. " I'm not 
trifiing with you. I offer you ten pounds because 
it is the utmost I can do. If I could do better I 
would, but I simply can't. Now, tell me straight : 
is that ten pounds sufficient for your purpose, or is 
it not? If it isn't, then there's no object in prolong- 
ing this interview." 

There was an unmistakable air of decision about 
John now, even a hint of defiance. Creek's hypoc- 
risy was manifest to him, and he secretly dubbed 
the vanished John Rutland a consummate fool for 
having ever allowed such a repulsive specimen of 
humanity to regard himself as his friend. What 
could possibly have brought about such a relation- 
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ship between them baffled his comprehension more 
than ever, but for the moment his dominant thought 
was to make it perfectly plain to this self-styled 
friend that it would be hopeless to look for any 
increase of an offer which already represented the 
limit of his available resources. 

To Creek, in his present ill-humour, John's blunt 
intimation that it was ten pounds or nothing was 
as a red rag to a bull, and it was with difficulty 
that he restrained his resentment at this display of 
opposition on the part of a " client " whom he felt 
he had so completely within his toils. 

" So that's how you treat your old Bedford pal, 
is it? " he queried in a tone and manner in which 
it would have been difficult to detect any degree 
of friendly regard. " After all that has happened, 
too! Ten pounds the utmost you can do, eh? And 
if that's not enough — I can go." 

The r61e of a trusted friend on which he had 
embarked had become peculiarly irksome to the 
blackmailer, and all his instincts clamoured now 
for a form of pressure scarcely consistent with that 
pose. 

" Don't you think, my dear Rutland," he went on 
with a smile that was somehow a menace, and 
speaking with insinuating emphasis, "don't you 
think you are, to put it mildly, a trifle indiscreet 
in haggling about another fifteen pounds when so 
much is at stake f Where would you be, I should 
like to know, if I took it into my head not to clear 
out of the country but to remain comfortably at 
home, eh? Tou know as well as I do that it's a 
thousand to one I should be so questioned by the 
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police as to make your arrest ineVitaUd And 
then—?" 

Here Creek made a dramatic gesture eloquently 
suggestive of a state of strangulation induced by a 
coil of rope being tightened about his neck, though 
it was quite obvious that his thoughtful solicitude 
had reference to John's neck and not his own. 

John never knew exactly how it was, but there 
was something in that crude, pantomimic action 
expressive of a felon's death upon the gallows that 
inspired him with a sudden conviction — borne 
upon him intuitively, it may have been — that the 
fellow before him was telling a monstrous lie. Up- 
on what groundwork of lesser wrongdoing this 
fabric of horrible innuendo might have been con- 
structed it was impossible for him to conjecture, 
though the thought flashed through his mind that 
it was conceivable that the vanished Rutland, hav- 
ing committed some youthful indiscretion of which 
Creek had knowledge, was to have been made the 
victim of subsequent developments of which he was 
ignorant. At all events, in that swift, subtle flash 
of insight into human nature, which comes to all 
at times, though to some more than others, John 
instinctively divined that, whatever that r^retta- 
ble episode in his double's past might have been, 
Creek was lying — lying in the foulest manner pos- 
sible — when he went the length of imputing 
murder. 

The sudden revelation brought with it such a 
sense of hatred and contempt towards him who cast 
this aspersion that John's pent-up feelings could 
no longer be withheld. 
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'^ You liar ! " he broke out vehemently, now ut- 
terly regardless of consequences. ^^ I've had 
enough of your damnable insinuations. If you 
don't clear out of my room instantly I'll throw you 

"Eh?»' 

The blackmailer had leapt to his feet. He was 
white with rage, and that curious green tint in his 
eyes seemed to have become suddenly accentuated. 
All thought of the fiction of a former " pal '' had 
vanished now before that swift-rising tide of ungov- 
ernable temper. 

'' You talk like that to me! '' he hissed. " 101 
soon show you it doesn't pay to quarrel with Benja- 
min Creek. YouOl have good cause to regret it if 
you do, anyway. Now, you miserable young 
puppy," he went on in rising tones, " no more of 
your high talk with me. Shell out that twenty- 
'five pounds at once — or Vll make you!'^ 

^* And why the devil should he shell out? " 

It was no other than Mr. William Knotts, the ex- 
prizefighter, who, in deep, gruff, yet perfectly mat- 
ter-of-fact tones, asked this question. In the ex- 
citement of the moment his abrupt entry — which 
had lacked any formal announcement for the same 
reason as Creek's — had not been observed. 

Both the young men turned in startled amaze- 
ment towards the new-comer. 

It would be difficult to say to whom his sudden 
appearance at this particular juncture was the least 
welcome, though for vastly different reasons. To 
John it suggested all manner of embarrassing possi- 
bilities, amongst which the necessity for the volun- 
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tary disclosure of his imposture loomed large. To 
the blackmailer, who instantly recognised the well- 
known features of the one-time champion pugilist, 
it suggested only one thing, the yery unexpectedness 
of which betrayed him, for once, into an utterance 
least calculated to extricate him from his danger- 
ous position. He had not the remotest doubt that 
his victim's apparent surprise was a mere as- 
sumption, and he secretly marvelled that he diould 
have been able to engage the services of so formid- 
able a " bruiser " as the famous ex-champion — a 
clear proof in itself that he could raise the ^^ need- 
ful " at a pinch. 

^^ A trap, ehf ^^ he hissed venomously, his wolfish 
eyes darting swiftly from John to the unwelcome 
obtruder, and back again to John. 



CHAPTER IX 

BILLY KNOTTS TO THB RBSCUB 

The ex-prizefighter was not a man to betray 
much surprise at anything, whatever his feelings 
might be. It was characteristic of him to take 
things with a coolness that might almost have sug- 
gested a state of preparedness for anything. Per- 
haps the fact that in his professional capacity he 
had knocked about the world for the best part of 
twenty years had something to do with this at- 
tribute of mind. The same circumstance may have 
contributed also to the development of a natural 
faculty for taking in a situation at a glance. 

Thus it happened that as he entered the room, 
his giant figure framed for a moment in the door- 
way, there was such a complete absence on his part 
of the surprise .which the unexpected scene that met 
his gaze might well have evoked, that the black- 
mailer's deduction of a deliberate trap was perhaps 
not unnatural. For a brief space, his impassive 
gaze surveyed the startled young men quite impar- 
tially. Then it rested in a stem, cold scrutiny on 
the tensely-drawn, ill-favoured features of the 
blackmailer, from whose last words Mr. Knotts was 
prompt to draw his own conclusions. Man of the 
world as he was, he was a tolerably sound judge 
of human nature, and the imprint of the born crim- 
inal did not escape him. It \7as obvious to him 
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that, by some means or other, his prospective son- 
in-law had got into the clutches of a human vampire 
of the worst type, and it occurred to him, with a 
sort of inward chuckle of satisfaction, that this un- 
expected little visit of his was likely to prove more 
opportune than he had anticipated. Totally un- 
aware, as he was, of all that underlay Creek's at- 
tempt to extort money — nor, indeed, for the mo- 
ment caring much on that score — he had no wish 
to disillusion the scoundrel of his suspicion of a 
trap. In Mr. Knotts' estimation the fellow stood 
a self-confessed blackmailer. And the ex-prize- 
fighter had his own ideas of the best way of deal- 
ing with that particular breed of criminal. 

Much to the astonishment of the young man 
whom he regarded as his future son-in-law, he fav- 
oured him with a very deliberate and palpable 
wink. It was an uncommonly knowing wink, too ; 
a wink that seemed to say — " leave this job to me ; 
I know exactly what to do " — and its significance 
quickly dawned upon John. 

Then, in his own cool, masterful way, the ex- 
prizefighter closed the door behind him and turned 
the key in the lock. 

" Yes," he said laconically, in that deep voice of 
his that somehow suggested vast lung space, ^^ looks 
a bit like a trap, doesn't it? " His keen, ever- 
watchful eyes were upon Creek now. " Why 
should he," he w^ent on with a jerk of his head to- 
wards John, "shell out?" And he strode men- 
acingly up to the blackmailer and stood squarely 
before him, his great, massive jaw set in an expres- 
sion of grim ferocity. 
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Now Creek, like most men who make a business 
of crime, was of an inherently suspicious turn of 
mind, and he never for a moment doubted that this 
entirely unlooked-for intervention was a cunningly 
laid plot to entrap him, a misconception on his part 
which led him to adopt a course of action which he 
would certainly not otherwise have pursued. It 
wag for this reason that he instantly dismissed as 
futile any thought of making use of his secret 
knowledge of the bogus John Rutland's imposture. 
The blackmailer felt he had to deal with a man who 
had simply been i>aid — no doubt handsomely paid 
— to give him the soundesjt thrashing he had ever 
had, and to have sought to avoid that by the dis- 
closure of his valuable secret would have been to 
rob himself of an asset which could still be turned 
to excellent account in the future. He felt, too, 
that it was extremely improbable that the paid 
** bruiser ^ would be in the least deterred from the 
due performance of his job by anything he might 
say concerning the young man who had engaged his 
services. 

Consequently, as he had not the remotest inten- 
tion of submitting to the chastisement designed for 
him, he deemed his only chance to lie in a species of 
physical trickery against which the prowess of the 
redoubtable ex-champion prizefighter might well 
prove of small avail — a method of defence, be it 
said, that had stood the blackmailer in good stead 
on more than one occasion in the course of his 
chequered career. 

He backed a pace or two warily before Mr. 
Knotts' menacing advance, his crafty eyes — nar- 
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rowed now into mere slits — taking furtive meas- 
ure of his formidable adversary. There was little 
difference in the stature of the two men, for the 
blackmailer was himself well over six feet^ his 
lanky frame all sinew and muscle. Yet his slim, 
lithe figure contrasted strangely with the broad- 
chested, powerful form of the veteran prizefighter. 

Benjamin Creek had been in a few tight holes in 
his time, yet he knew from the ominous glint of the 
steel-blue eyes that now met his gaze that he had 
never been in a tighter hole before. There was 
something in those stern, unfiinchlng eyes that 
warned him to expect no mercy; something that 
even suggested a positive zest and relish for the 
task in hand. 

But Creek had a cool nerve, fostered by experi- 
ence, and it did not fail him in his present ex- 
tremity. 

" Why should he shell out, eh? " he said in half- 
contemptuous repetition of the " bruiser's '' query. 
*^ You had better ask him — not me ! '' And, still 
furtively observant of the commanding figure be- 
fore him, he jerked his head significantly towards 
John. 

Creek's purpose was to divert Mr. Enotts' atten- 
tion for an instant in order that he might have an 
opportunity of executing one of those clever little 
tricks of his, the success of which in this instance he 
realised must be largely dependent on its unex- 
pectedness. But it is more than doubtful if the 
ruse would have succeeded against the wary vet- 
eran of the prize-ring, had it not been for an angry 
outburst from John himself at this critical moment. 
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That young man was quick enough to recognise 
that his wisest policy in the very compromising sit- 
uation in which he now found himself was to put a 
bold face on things. Already he half -guessed Mr, 
Knotts' view of the matter, and he promptly de- 
cided -^ little susi)ecting how near he was to the 
truth — to treat the detestable Benjamin Creek 
precisely as he might a common blackmailer. As 
to how to account for his presumed acquaintance 
with such a disreputable scoundrel — for Creek^s 
semblance of respectability had vanished with the 
dropping of his mask — was a difficulty which he 
must leave for the moment. His one thought now 
was to get rid of the fellow as quickly as possible, 
and being of an independent nature, and plucky 
withal, he had no inclination to shelter himself be- 
hind the burly ex-prizefighter. In short, he was 
eager enough to do a bit of " chucking cut " on his 
own account. 

" You lying scoundrel," he exclaimed vehemently, 
"get out of my room at once, or FU throw you 
out." And his whole attitude proclaimed his readi- 
ness to be something more than a mere looker-on. 

It was then that Mr. Knotts turned for an in- 
stant towards John. " Shut up," he growled 
shortly, with a half -impatient gesture. " You leave 
this to — " 

But he never finished the sentence. This was 
the wily blackmailer's chance, and he seized it with 
a swiftness, a suddenness, that at least argued a 
commendable combination of mental alertness with 
physical adroitness. Like a flash, his foot shot up, 
straight for Mr. Knott's throat. 
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Creek had no faith in half-measures^ and no 
scruples as to the means he employed to secure a 
^^ knock-out." Indeed^ he prided himself on the 
rapidity and skill with which he could administer 
his own special throat-kick^ as he was pleased to 
term this sample of hooliganism, a manoeuvre in 
which his lithe, sinuous frame assisted him in no 
small measure. 

But he now discovered that it was one thing to 
play that trick with success against an average 
man with little or no experience of hooligan 
methods, and quite another when he was up against 
a man who, besides having spent the best part of 
his life in the prize-ring, had done plenty of rough- 
and-tumble work in his earlier days from sheer love 
of fighting. Moreover, Billy Knotts was a good 
deal less unsuspecting of the possibility of a ^^ dirty 
trick " than Creek had supposed. 

Quick as thought, by a dexterous backward move- 
ment he robbed Creek of his coveted knock-out kick 
l^ the fraction of an inch. Simultaneously, his 
long arm shot out and his hand closed like a vice 
over the ankle of the upraised foot. There was a 
mighty heave, and the blackmailer crashed heavily 
to the ground. 

"Thought that was his game," Mr. Knotts re- 
marked coolly as he proceeded to divest himself of 
his coat. " Blimey ! " — with a glance towards 
John — " I wouldn't have missed this for some- 
thing." And there was more than a hint of zest in 
his grim chuckle. 

Then he stepped up to John, who had been too 
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taken aback at the suddenness of Creek's attack to 
attempt to interfere, even if there had been time to 
do so, and whispered something in his ear. '' Yon 
just leave this to me, sonny, and keep your mouth 
shut,'' he said. " Clear the ring a bit." 

Meanwhile, the discomfited and severely shakeii 
Creek, still prostrate on the floor, was endeavouring 
beneath a semblance of insensibility to collect his 
scattered wits. Then he heard the sound of the 
shifting of furniture, and took a stealthy glance 
through his half-closed lids. It was at once obvi- 
ous to him that the "paid bruiser" intended to 
carry out his job with uncommon thoroughness, and 
he cursed the folly that had led him at last into such 
a palpable trap. 

Then, noting that the two men were momentarily 
pre-occupied, he gave a swift, furtive glance about 
him on the bare chance of any likely weapon being 
within reach. 

Heavens, the very thing! 

But — could he reach it unobserved? // only he 
covldl 

It was a massive poker, a long burnished bar of 
solid steel, barely a yard from where he lay, on 
which Creek gazed for an instant with such covet- 
ous intensity. With that formidable weapon once 
in his hand — 

The burly ex-prizefighter and John were moving 
the table from the centre to the side of the room, 
where they had already placed the chairs, and Creek 
knew that in another moment their attention must 
return to him. " The scoundrel will pull round in 
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a jiffy/' the big man was saying in a muttered un- 
dertone, ^*and then, my boy," — with an audible 
chuckle — "Ae'« going through it! ^^ 

" Is he though? Don't be too sure of that ! " 

With the stealth and agility of a panther, Creek 
had leapt to his feet and pounced upon the poker, 
which he now held poised menacingly above his 
head. There was a murderous gleam in the green- 
tinted eyes that blazed from his cadaverous face, 
now livid with passion. 

The two men had just set down the table in the 
desired position at the further end of the room. 
There was a startled exclamation from John at this 
unexpected change in the situation, and the ex- 
prizeflghter wheeled sharply round. 

It did not take the vanquisher of " Giant Joe " of 
Kentucky long to decide on his course of action in 
this emergency. With as little apparent regard for 
the poised poker as a mad bull might have shown 
for a broomstick, he simply charged straight in at 
the man who thus challenged him. The steel bar 
flashed downward, but a dexterous swerve in the 
nick of time caused the blow to fall harmlessly, and 
in another instant the weapon had been wrenched 
from Creek's grasp and flung beyond his reach. 

Then followed, for the space of perhaps two min- 
utes, such a set-to as John had never before wit- 
nessed in his life. Creek, now fairly at bay, fought 
with the fury of a tiger, but quick and agile as he 
was, and himself possessed of no mean knowledge 
of the fistic art, he never stood the ghost of a chance 
against the skilled and powerful veteran of the 
prize-ring. The latter knocked his man about as 
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and where he pleased, and with an ease that almost 
suggested the whole afifair was sheer child's play 
to him. Again and again, with a gameness born 
of desperation, Creek lashed out savagely in re- 
turn, vainly hoping to land a sufficiently staggering 
blow to give him a chance to administer his deadly 
throat-kick. But Billy Knotts' guard proved im- 
pregnable, and more than once he met these efforts 
with a terrific countering punch that sent Creek 
reeling backward. 

John watched with breathless fascination the 
progress of the short, fierce conflict. There was 
something almost terrible in the grim relentlessness 
of the ex-prizefighter — his heavy-jowled face now, 
set like a sphinx — as he slogged in, right and left, 
at the blackmailer. Thud, thud, thud, fell the 
blows which he rained on the wretched Creek, whose 
blood-stained features were fast becoming unrecog- 
nisable, and from whose only remaining serviceable 
eye there gleamed such a concentration of venomous 
and baffled fury as made John shudder. 

Then, suddenly, Billy Knotts, who had through- 
out the encounter fought in his characteristic half- 
crouching attitude, straightened to his full height. 
For a moment, too, he paused. 

^* Now, you cur,'^ he said sternly, his great chest 
heaving with the violence of his exertions, ^^ yoWre 
going doton for the count. And may it teach you a 
lesson ! " 

Bash ! 

It was a " left uppercut '' to the jaw, delivered 
with amazing swiftness and precision, that reduced 
the now tottering Creek to a state of total insensi- 
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bility. It lifted him clean off hi& feet and sent him 
<;rashing backwards with a force that gave con- 
vincing proof of the veteran's undiminished hitting 
powers. 

For a few moments^ Mr. Enotts, his arms akimbo^ 
his feet outspread, stood looking down on the 
bruised and battered features of the blackmailer 
with an expression of grim satisfaction. Mr. 
Knotts was quite untroubled with any false senti- 
ments, and he felt not the remotest compunction as 
he contemplated that prone, motionless figure with 
its terribly disfigured face. John meanwhile 
looked on in uneasy silence, his brain busily seeking 
the most plausible explanation he could give to ac- 
count for his acquaintance with this very disrep- 
utable character. 

At this juncture a timid tap at the door caused 
Mr. Enotts and John to exchange hasty glances. 

" My landlady, no doubt," muttered the latter, 
secretly vexed at the good lady's untimely return. 
^* I expect she is wondering what all the disturb- 
ance is about." 

Mr. Enotts smiled grimly. " Guess it must have 
mounded a bit startling down below," he assented* 
" Hope she's not going to give you a week's notice. 
Anyhow, I'll square her if there's any trouble." 

Then there was another timid tap, followed by 
the tentative turning of the handle of the locked 
door, which John now, without more ado, unlocked 
and opened. 

It was, indeed, Mrs. Woodford, looking more 
worried and concerned than ever. 

" I beg your pardon for intruding, Mr. Rutland," 
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she said hurriedly and nervously, " but I thought I 
would let you know that that last crash nearly 
brought our chandelier down, and I fear it won't 
stand another. It's not for me,'' the good lady 
went on resignedly as she caught a glimpse of the 
disarranged furniture within the room, "it's not 
for me to interfere with your amusements so long 
as they are within bounds, but, if you wouldn't 
mind — " 

Mr. Knotts had stridden to the door. There was. 
a humorous twinkle in his not unkindly eyes as he 
gazed down on the harassed features of Mrs. Wood- 
ford. 

" Madam," he said, " I'm sorry you've been dis- 
turbed, and I'll make good any damage that has 
been caused. I've had occasion to administer a 
thrashing to — er — a person who has made him- 
self particularly objectionable to Mr. Rutland. 
Mr. Rutland, I might mention, happens to be en- 
gaged to my daughter, so that my interest in hi& 
welfare is perhaps only natural. . . . May I ask 
you, madam, to be good enough to send for a cab? " 

Mrs. Woodford, who might have supposed she 
was interrupting a boisterous game of "musical 
chairs," or possibly some form of jumping competi- 
tion, gazed in awe-struck astonishment at the pon- 
derous figure before her. For a moment she 
seemed too taken aback to reply. Then, having 
briefly expressed her readiness to send for a cab, 
she withdrew with a faintly murmured, "Ah me^ 
what goings-on, to be sure ! " 

Meanwhile, Creek had recovered consciousness. 
Though he was still dazed, and his head felt as 
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though it had been split by a blow from a sledge- 
hammer^ he had overheard, confusedly, something 
of the brief conversation that had taken place in 
the doorway of the room. Strangely remote and 
barely intelligible as the words had sounded to him 
in his dazed condition, there was yet one sentence 
which burned itself indelibly into his brain, and 
upon which his slowly recovering senses fastened to 
the exclusion of all else. ^^ Mr. Rutland . . . en- 
gaged to my daughter. . . . Engaged to my daugh- 
ter.'' 

Like the passing imprint of an evil spirit, the 
shadow of a dark design flickered for an instant 
across his bruised, disfigured face. But when, a 
moment later, the two men turned again to the 
prostrate figure, not even the quiver of an eye-lid 
gave evidence of returning consciousness. 

"A clean enough knock-out, eh?'' remarked the 
ex-prizefighter with a touch of professional pride, 
as he ran a critical eye over the motionless form at 
his feet. 

^' Oood heavens ! I should say so," assented John 
with convincing emphasis. 

" Nearly always puts a man down and out, you 
know, that uppercut to the point of the jaw," Mr. 
Ejiotts went on musingly. "Could have let him 
have it at the start if I had chosen, but I wanted to 
give the beggar his gruelling first. And I fancy 
I've done so pretty effectively." 

"Hadn't we better do something to bring him 
to? " queried John, a trifie anxiously. 

" Bless you, he'll come to soon enough. But 
he'll feel pretty rotten when he does, though not a 
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bit worse than be deserves. You might perhaps 
throw a basin of water over him." 

By a curious coincidence, Creek's first sign of 
returning animation synchronised with the sugges- 
tion of a cold douche to aid his recovery. He 
stirred faintly and opened his eyes. It would, per^ 
haps, be more correct to say he opened his one un- 
damaged eye, for the other was almost hidden be- 
neath a bulging bruise. For a moment or two he 
gazed about him with an air of bewilderment quite 
consistent with newly awakened consciousness. 
Then, slowly and painfully, he assumed a sitting 
posture, and endeavoured with his pocket-handker- 
chief to staunch the flow of blood from his battered 
nose. Whereupon, Mr. Knotts turned about, coolly 
resumed his coat, and proceeded methodically to 
rearrange the furniture. His demeanour was that 
of a man who, having finished his job, desired to 
leave everything just as he found it. Creek eyed 
him with furtive malevolence, but maintained a 
sullen silence. Neither did he take any notice of 
John, who, with an uneasy foreboding of pending 
trouble, was making a show of assisting Mr. Knotts 
in his self-imposed task of getting the room straight 
again. 

John was dreading every moment lest Creek, 
perhaps from sheer spite, should make some awk- 
ward and embarrassing reference to the Bedford 
crime, and it was therefore a great relief to him 
when Mrs. Woodford, a minute or two later, an- 
nounced that she had secured a passing cab and 
tiiat it was now at the door. 

*^Good!" said Mr. Knotts briskly. *^Much 
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obliged to you, madam.'' Then, turning sharply to 
Creek, still seated on the floor and with a handker- 
chief held to his nose, he said, " Now then, you 
there, are you ready to clear out, or shall I help 

The ominous emphasis on the latter words, 
coupled with the threatening mien of the speaker, 
had an immediate effect on the battered black- 
mailer. Thoroughly cowed, as he now was, by the 
terrible gruelling he had received, and bruised and 
sore from head to foot, that hint of yet further 
rough handling filled him with a craven fear. Had 
he but dared, he would have let loose a few poisoned 
shafts of innuendo at the ^^ client " who had thus 
entrapped him, but the merciless determination of 
the ex-prizefighter to fiing him out, neck and crop, 
if need be, was so unmistakable that he had per- 
force to bottle up the burning fury that consumed 
him. He was literally too cowed to utter a word. 

With an effort that caused him more pain than 
those who witnessed it could have even guessed, he 
staggered to his feet. Then, having feebly picked 
up his hat and gloves, he shot one vitriolic glance 
at John — a glance in which the fire of vengeful 
purpose already burned like a portent of the evil 
to come — and slunk in sullen silence from the 
room. 

Mr. Knotts, a grim smile lurking about the cor- 
ners of his square-set jaw, watched from the win- 
dow the blackmailer's final disappearance, another 
chuckle escaping him as he noted the manifest dif- 
ficulty he experienced in getting into the waiting 
cab. 
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For some moments after the cab had gone Mr. 
Knotts continued to gaze from the window, appar- 
ently lost in thought. He was wondering how this 
young man, his daughter's flanc6, of whom he had 
formed so favourable an opinion, could ever have 
become acquainted with such an obvious scoundrel 
as the maimed and battered creature whom that 
cab had just borne away. By nature, Mr. Knotts 
w£is slow to suspect where once he had formed a 
good opinion, and being, moreover, essentially a 
man of the world, he was more disposed to regard 
the compromising situation in which he had dis- 
covered young Rutland that morning as the out- 
come of some youthful escapade of which the black- 
mailer had taken advantage, rather than as evi- 
dence of any serious wrongdoing. Had he arrived 
on the scene in time to overhear John's oflfer of ten 
I)ounds he would probably have regarded the matter 
in a different light, but he had missed that by a few 
seconds, and the first words he had heard had been 
John's indignant outburst — " You liar I *' followed 
by his threat to throw Creek out of the room. Then 
had come the insolent demand for twenty-five 
pounds — a demand which had quite obviously 
been already — made accompanied by precisely that 
kind of intimidation which a blackmailer might be 
expected to employ when he realised that his efforts 
to extort money by other means had failed. Prob- 
ably enough, Mr. Knotts reflected, young Rutland's 
life had not been altogether blameless during that 
pleasure-seeking period which had followed the at- 
tainment of his majority, when he had found hiin- 
self possessed of an independent income; but — 
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well, young men would be young men, and Mr. ' 
Knotts remembered that he had been one himself 
once. A sense — a perhaps unsuspected sense — 
of delicacy deterred him from seeking to probe 
needlessly into tiiat past. He was satisfied in his 
own mind that there was nothing inherently bad 
about John Rutland ; indeed, he found it impossible 
to feel otherwise towards one with so honest and 
open a face, and with such a straightforward^ 
manly bearing. None the less, as the father of the 
girl to whom this young man was engaged, he 
wanted to be quite certain that his own intuitive 
interpretation of the affair was correct. And his 
method of satisfying himself on this point was char- 
acteristic of the man. 

Wheeling abruptly round, he strode up to John 
and stood squarely before him. Though there was 
nothing hostile or threatening in his attitude, it 
was yet the attitude of a man with whom it would 
be dangerous either to hedge or prevaricate. 

" Mr. Rutland, you are engaged to my daughter,'* 
he said, speaking slowly and looking very straight 
at John. ^^Now, in view of what has just hap- 
pened, I am going to put you a plain question. 
And I want you to give me a plain answer. . . . 
H(we you done anything to make you afraid of that 
*—that blackguard?'^ 

John met the big man's steadfast ga^e with a 
fearlessness that was secretly gratifying to the 
latter. 

"No! Never in the remotest degree," he said 
with an emphasis and candour that could scarcely 
have been more convincing. 
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" Oood ! I believe you." 

The words were spoken with an air of broad- 
minded dismissal of the matter that came as a great 
relief to John, to whom it suddenly occurred that 
he had not formed a high enough opinion of Mr. 
Knotts. 

The latter was now lighting a cigar with as much 
unconcern as though nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. 

" Lummy ! '^ he grunted abruptly, with one of his 
short, grim chuckles, " I'm uncommonly glad I had 
occasion to come over here this morning. It was 
as good as a tonic to me to have the chance of set- 
ting about a scoundrel like that. And I don't 
think, my lad, he's likely to trouble you again in 
a hurry, eh?" 

" No, indeed," said John readily enough, though 
he had his secret misgivings on this score. '^ And 
I'm very much indebted to you," he added,* " for giv- 
ing the fellow such a hiding." 

^* Not at all. I relished the job," declared the 
ex-prizefighter. 

" But now I must tell you," he went on, seating 
himself comfortably in the easy-chair which John 
had pushed towards him, "I must tell you what 
has brought me over here in this unexpected fash- 
ion. The fact is, my wife heard this morning that 
a very old friend of hers who lives on the other side 
of London is ill, and she and my daughter have 
gone across to see her, and can't very well get back 
until late to-night. Of course, as you know, they 
were expecting you over this afternoon, and my 
daughter seemed upset at the idea of your having 
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a lost journey. She wouldn't hear of your being 
put oflf by a mere wire, as she expressed it, but 
begged me to come over and explain the matter 
for her. Quite unnecessary, of course, for I'm sure 
you would have understood, buf — here Mr. 
Enotts shrugged his broad shoulders good- 
naturedly — " girls are apt to be funny creatures in 
these matters, you know, and it is sometimes more 
conducive to a peaceful atmosphere to humour 
them. 

^^ And, of course, Mr. Rutland, we shall hope to 
see you over to-morrow. I was to be sure to tell 
you that." 

" Thank you very much,'' said John, not a little 
relieved that he was to be spared the ordeal of visit- 
ing his flanc^ that afternoon. ^^ I'll come over 
to-morrow with pleasure." 

His little commission having been duly carried 
out, the ex-prizeflghter drifted into a reminiscent 
mood, recounting for John's benefit, yet with no 
trace of brag, some of the battles he had won by 
means of a knock-out similar to that which he had 
administered to the blackmailer. 

"The * Billy Enotts jaw-splitter' they used to 
call it," he confessed with a touch of perhaps par- 
donable pride. 

Meanwhile, the latest victim to the telling effects 
of that particular punch sat huddled in a slow- 
moving, jolting four-wheeler, wending its way 
leisurely in the direction of Pimlico. 

" Curse him ! Curse the pair of them ! " he mut- 
tered, clasping his aching head. His whole atti- 
tude was that of one writhing not only from physi- 
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cal pain but from an all-consuming^ overwhelming 
lust for revenge. 

^^ Engaged to his daughter, ehf '^ 

And the flicker of a ghastly leer distorted the 
cruel lips, that looked infinitely more cruel with 
the vivid stains of blood about them. ^^ I'll be even 
with them yet — and at one stroke! '^ 



CHAPTER X 

JOHN MAKES A SLIP 

Gladys Woodford was laying breakfast in John 
Bntland's sitting-room one morning shortly after 
the incident described in the preceding chapter. 
Her face wore an expression of unusual perplexity 
as she quietly set about her task. 

'^ I can't make it out at all/' she said to herself 
thoughtfully. ^^It does seem so strange. He 
doesn't seem the same fellow. I notice it in so 
many little ways. And what is stranger still, he 
doesn't look the same fellow, though I can't quite 
say in what way." 

Her thoughts had reference to the young man in 
the room overhead, and who at this moment was 
leisurely engaged in the operation of shaving him- 
self. 

" Another thing," Gladys went on to herself — 
and here a faint blush tinged her rounded cheeks, 
" the very morning that I was first struck by the 
difference, or whatever it is, he seemed to take sud- 
den notice of me. He looked at me almost as 
though he had never seen me before, and even 
seemed quite embarrassed for a moment. I re- 
member it was the morning following that night 
when he came home late, after we had all gone to 
bed, and brought some friend in with him. Be- 
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cause I know I was afraid it might disturb Mother, 
though I must say they were very quiet. 

"And how anxious and worried he has looked 
lately! Especially after that awful set-to in his 
room the other morning. What a dreadful sight 
that fellow was who was taken away in the cab ! I 
shall never forget the look on his face as he limped 
down stairs. I wonder what it was all about? " 

Gladys Woodford^s reflections were interrupted 
at this juncture by the sharp rat-tat of the post- 
man, followed by the measured tread of her mother 
going to the door. 

" Ah me/' exclaimed that lady sadly a few mo- 
ments later as she joined her daughter in John Rut- 
land's sittingroom. "Nothing for poor old me. 
Nobody ever writes to me now, though, alas! I 
can remember the time when I used to get letters 
galore. . . . It's only a post card for Mr. Rutland,^' 
she added wearily, in answer to her daughter's in- 
terrogating glance. 

Mrs. Woodford was in one of her most dejected 
and complaining moods this morning, due possibly 
to a slight accentuation of her old lumbago trouble. 
With an air of complete resignation to a callous 
world she adjusted her spectacles in order that she 
might read the card addressed to her lodger, for 
the good lady was not superior to a dash of feminine 
inquisitiveness. 

" Humph, what a dry, uninteresting card," she 
remarked in a tone which appeared to imply the 
existence of a reasonable ground for anticipating 
something in the nature of a refreshing diversion^ 
"Just listen to this, Gladys," — with a glance at 
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her somewhat preoccupied daughter. ^^ *If still dis- 
engaged please give us a call to-morrow afternoon 
about 4 o'clock. Bomeholm, Barkington & Co., 
29a Philpot Lfane, E. CJ Upon my word/' Mrs. 
Woodford added as she deposited the card on her 
lodger's breakfast-table, "it wasn't worth while 
putting on my spectacles to read it." 

Gladys smiled at her mother's view of the matter. 
" I expect Mr. Rutland won't think it dry and un- 
interesting," she said brightly. " Don't you re- 
member, mother, Bomeholm, Barkington & Co. are 
the people he was with when he first came to us? 
I think they are solicitors, and I know Mr. Rut- 
land told us he had been with them ever since he 
left school. It looks from that card as though they 
want to have him back again." 

" Ah, yes, I remember now. And he gave them a 
week's notice the very day he came of age! Just 
because he had come into an annuity under his 
father's will and wanted to have a good time, as 
he expressed it. And I remember I made bold to 
tell him that it was just like the young men of the 
present day to think of pleasure first, and that he 
was sure to regret it. An idle life is no good to 
anyone, as I used to tell your poor dear father when 
he had a day oflf." 

And Mrs. Woodford sighed reminiscently. 

" Yes, mother, but didn't Mr. Rutland tell us 
only the other day he had made up his mind to get 
a situation again as he was tired of doing noth- 
ing? " 

" Tired of doing nothing, indeed ! I should think 
he ought to be by this time. Myself, I can't under- 
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stand a young man choosing a life of mere idleness. 
I know I would never have consented to marry 
your poor dear father if he had been that way 
inclined." 

With which practical observation Mrs. Wood- 
ford returned her spectacles to their case with an 
air of quite unusual decision. 

Gladys was silent for a few moments^ apparently 
lost in thought. 

" Have you noticed any — any difference in Mr. 
Rutland lately, mother? '' she asked suddenly. 

" Difference? In what way? '' 

** Well, I can hardly say in what way, but some- 
how he doesn't seem quite the same, and I've even 
thought sometimes that he — that he looks differ- 
ent. Perhaps it is that I have noticed something 
about him that I had not noticed before." 

"Well, the only difference Pve noticed,'' re- 
marked Mrs. Woodford grimly, " is in his appetite. 
Just lately he's been eating twice as much as he 
used to. Whatever we put before him, it simply 
disappears. A good job he pays for what he has 
instead of my making a fixed charge for each meal, 
like I used to do with old Mr. Wogan, you remem- 
ber. Why, sixpence for breakfast would go no- 
where with Mr. Rutland, with his present appetite. 
. . . Still, as lodgers go nowadays, I suppose he's 
good enough — always pays up on the day, and 
keeps himself respectable. But I must say I 
should really have had to give him notice after that 
dreadful disturbance the other morning if the big 
gentleman hadn't behaved so handsomely about it. 
. . . Ah, I can see him now as he slipped that five- 
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pound note in my hand, with his * humble apol- 
ogies ' as he put it. A real gentleman that^ and no 
mistake. And what a man, too ! Your poor dear 
father was a biggish man, but he would have looked 
small beside him. And to think that Mr. Rutland 
is engaged to his daughter ! '' 

Gladys was apparently so pre-occupied in making 
a slight — and, it may be added, entirely superflu- 
ous — readjustment of the breakfast-table, that 
Mra Woodford, with a murmured, " Ah me, I sup- 
pose I must get on with my toil again," returned to 
the kitchen to supervise the preparation of a dish 
of eggs and bacon for her hungry lodger. 

A few minutes later, that young man descended 
to his sittingroom, which Gladys had meanwhile 
quitted. He read the brief post card with consid- 
erable interest. 

^^ Humph, this is all right," he said to himself 
with a chuckle of satisfaction. " No doubt this is 
one of the jobs my double applied for. He told me 
he had been answering advertisements, and I only 
sent in my first application two or three days ago. 
And a firm wouldn't say ^ if still disengaged ' to 
that. . . . No, it's a cert, that it is one of his 
earlier applications, and I can only trust to luck 
that I shall fit in tolerably with his qualifications. 
Anyhow, I'll have a jolly good try. Rare bit of 
good fortune it will be, too, if I get fixed up so 
soon." 

And John tackled his breakfast with a healthy 
zest, elated in no small measure at the prospect 
of fijttding early employment. His naturally buoy- 
ant spirits had recovered in some degree since his 
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last encounter with Creek. Indeed, the more he 
had thought of that startling episode the more he 
had been convinced that, whatever bare modicum 
of truth there might be at the back of Creek's in- 
sinuations, his imputation of murder was an abom- 
inable lie. It was hopeless to attempt to fathom 
precisely what his double's connection with Creek 
had been, or to conjecture what might have been 
the bedrock of actual facets that had enabled the 
latter to go the length of imputing murder. John 
had little doubt now that Mr. Ejiotts' blunt esti- 
mate of Creek's character was pretty near the 
mark; indeed, he even wondered that he had not 
himself suspected this before, and he could only 
suppose that the scoundrel had taken advantage of 
the original John Rutland's ignorance of some vital 
fact to extort money from him by means of veiled 
threats of exposure, an exposure which, but for 
that ignorance, he would have had no occasion to 
fear. 

And, in any case, having a perfectly clear con- 
science himself concerning what might, or might 
not, have happened at Bedford, John was becom- 
ing increasingly disposed to allow matters to take 
their own course and to await developments. He 
did not believe in anticipating trouble. Moreover, 
in spite of all Creek's alarming hints, nothing what- 
ever had occurred up to the present to arouse his 
suspicions that his movements were in any way 
being observed. 

Having presently finished his last round of toast 

. and marmalade, John lit up his favourite calabash 

pipe and pulled at it with that sense of luxurious 
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contentment which, by reason of his former life of 
hardship and want, still came to him in moments 
of agreeable repletion. 

" Yes,'^ he said to himself musingly as he eyed 
the brief post card again, " this is jolly good. Til 
certainly make a point of interviewing Messrs. 
Bomeholm, Barkington & CJo. Philpot Lane, eh? 
I must find out where that is. And I mustn't for- 
get to turn up that chap's testimonial from the firm 
he used to be with, and take it with me. I only 
glanced through it very hurriedly the day after I 
stepped into his shoes, but I know it was a very 
good one. I must take careful note of its contents 
and commit the name and address of the firm to 
memory before I interview these people. I know 
I'm apt sometimes to overlook little details, and it 
would be mighty awkward if I chanced to come a 
cropper on such a point as that." 

And John smiled to himself rather grimly at the 
bare idea. 

A light knock at the door interrupted his reflec- 
tions, and Gladys entered to enquire if she might 
clear away the breakfast things. 

" Yes, certainly. Miss Woodford." 

John had risen now and was standing on the 
hearth-rug, apparently immersed in the morning 
paper. He invariably assumed that attitude on 
these occasions — not by any means with the object 
of treating his landlady's pretty daughter with 
studied coolness, but rather because, for reasons 
which he could perhaps have scarcely defined, he 
somehow feared to engage in anything in the nature 
of a t6te-k-t6te with her, much as he would have 
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liked to do so. Moreover, be it confessed, this sim- 
ple stratagem on his part enabled him, unobserved, 
to take occasional furtive peeps at the young lady 
from behind his paper and to note her graceful 
movements and the winsome expression of her fea- 
tures. 

And it struck him this morning, as he took one of 
these furtive peeps, that he had never seen Miss 
Woodford look so charming before. It was really 
very tantalising to get only these fleeting, stealthy 
glimpses of her. Why not, for once, he asked him- 
self, break down this self-imposed barrier of reserve 
and engage the young lady in a little conversation^ 
of however matter-of-fact a nature. 

Strangely enough, he was conscious now of a 
curious embarrassment in knowing how to begin, 
but, as it happened, Gladys herself supplied, all un- 
wittingly, the needful inspiration. She had cleared 
away the breakfast things by this time and was 
about to fold up the tablecloth, on which still lay 
the post card from Bomeholm, Barkington & Co* 
This she now picked up, and, with only a slight turn 
towards John, whom she apparently supposed to be 
still deep in his paper, said in a perfectly natural 
way, " I'm putting your post card on this chair, Mr. 
Rutland." 

A simple action and simple enough words, yet 
they were fraught with fateful consequences for 
John. 

" Oh, thank you. Miss Woodford," he said, with 
a welcome feeling that the ice had been broken for 
him. ** Yes, I mustn't overlook that card," he went 
on with a frank smile, quick to take his cue from 
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this chance circumstance for a little conversation. 
" I'm going to interview Messrs. — er — Messrs. 
Bomeholm^ Barkington & Co. this afternoon about 
a job, and I only hope I get it. I'm tired of my 
long holiday.'^ 

They were facing each other now, with no pro- 
saic newspaper obtruding itself between them, and 
for a moment their eyes met in a steady gaze. 

What was it in those clear blue eyes, with their 
depths of hidden mystery, that set John's pulses 
throbbing so strangely? What was it in that one 
brief, steadfast gaze that thrilled him as nothing 
yet had ever done? What a travesty of all the emo- 
tions he now felt were his feelings towards the girl 
in relation to whom he had accepted the rdle of 
affianced lover! 

Then Gladys' eyes dropped, and John noted an 
expression of embarrassment and perplexity on her 
features. For an instant he feared lest, with fem- 
inine intuition, she had detected his imposture, but 
her words quickly reassured him. 

"I'm sure I wish you success, Mr. Rutland,'* 
she said simply. " I have sometimes wondered 
how you could endure having nothing to do for 
so long." 

" Yes, it is a wonder," said John with conviction. 
" I wonder myself, as I look back, how I can have 
tolerated it all these months." He was quite at 
his ease again now, and felt emboldened to carry 
the conversation, so happily begun, a little further, 
if only that he might have the subtle joy of gazing 
into the mysterious depths of those beautiful eyes. 
"By the way, Miss Woodford," he went on in 
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quietly matter-of-fact tones, " I suppose you don't 
know the City very well, do you? '' 

John's confidence was somewhat shaken by the 
young lady's reply. 

"Not know the City?" she repeated in smiling 
astonishment, " Well, I think I ought to know it 
pretty well, Mr. Rutland. Wasn't I with the 
Metropolitan Typewriter Company in Queen Vic- 
toria Street for three years? In fact, I was still 
with them, you know, when you first came here." 

" Oh, to be sure I had forgotten that for the 
moment," said John hurriedly, with a feeling that 
he had asked a question which must have suggested x 
a lamentable lapse of memory on his part. " Yes, 
yes, of course you know the City quite well," he 
went on, anxious to cover up what he regarded as 
an awkward slip. "No doubt you can tell me 
where Philpot Lane is? I've seen it somewhere, 
but I can't recaJl exactly where. That's where this 
firm — " 

The words died away on John's lips, for over 
Gladys Woodford's face had come an expression of 
such unbounded bewilderment that for the life of 
him he could not proceed. More plainly than 
words could tell, he knew that his thoughtless, yet 
simple, question had betrayed a fatal ignorance of 
his supposed past, and he would have given any- 
thing to recall it. But it was too late now to undo 
the mischief, and the guilty confusion that sud- 
denly swept over him made him feel like a crim- 
inal unmasked. 

^^ Philpot Lane I ^^ repeated Gladys, almost like 
one in a dream. 
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Her eyes were now riveted on John with a look of 
eager and intense enquiry. 

^^Who — who are youf^^ she gasped in a voice 
that was scarcely above a whisper. 



CHAPTEE XI 

GLADYS LEARNS THB TRUTH 

For an instant, the bogus John Rutland felt an 
impulse to rush out of the house and away from 
everything connected with his imposture. His 
secret had been discovered — discovered, too, with 
a suddenness, an unexpectedness, that almost over- 
whelmed him. Doubtless, it was this circumstance 
that so intensified his sense of guilty embarrass- 
ment as to cause him to feel like a self-proclaimed 
criminal. Moreover, there was something peculi- 
arly humiliating to John in the fact that it should 
have fallen to this simple, yet charming, maiden, 
above all others, to challenge his identity. 

But a certain inherent honesty of purpose in 
John's nature stood him in good stead in his pres- 
ent dilemma, and effectually prevented him from 
resorting to the more than dubious expedient of 
endeavouring to convince his questioner — as some 
men in his place might have done — that he was no 
other than the person whom he was supposed to be. 
Instead, with a grim feeling upon him that the 
game was up, he simply blurted out the truth. 

" Vm Fred Stormont.'' 

The words came bluntly, unhesitatingly, and 
in spite of his momentary confusion John returned 
without flinching the gaze of the girl who had thus 
challenged him. 

160 
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"Fred Stormont," repeated Gladys, still in be- 
wilderment "Then — what has become — what 
has become of Mr. Rutland? '' 

" I don't knoW; Miss Woodford. Probably he 10 
on his way to Canada." 

Now that the truth was out, John's confusion had 
left him. He felt that, after all, he had nothing to 
be ashamed of, and that it only remained for him 
to make a clear statement of the extraordinary cir^ 
cumstances which had placed him in his present 
]>06ition, and then return to his old life. 

" If you will allow me, Miss Woodford," he said 
quietly, " I will tell you exactly how it was I be- 
came ^ John Rutland.' " 

And this John did, with a plainness and sim- 
plicity that carried conviction, whilst Gladys lis- 
tened with breathless interest and astonishment. 

" It is most extraordinary," she exclaimed when 
at length John had finished. " I should never have 
dreamt such a thing could happen in real life. 
But tell me," she added suddenly, " are you sure 
that you're not related in some way to Mr. Rutland? 
That might account for the remarkable resem- 
blance." 

" No, we are not related in the least, so far as I 
know. But, as a matter of fact, I never knew much 
about my relations. And I have always understood 
that both my parents died when I was an infant." 

For a few moments there was silence, during 
which Gladys was lost in inward speculation. She 
had just been told about the original John Rut- 
land's romantic engagement to Miss Knotts and of 
his subsequent bitter disillusionment, but the 
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speaker had yonchsafed not a word concerning his 
own impression of the young lady in question when 
in due course he had entered upon the rdle of lover. 
And she could not help wondering if he, too, had 
been disappointed when he had come face to face 
with the girl whose photographic profile had proved 
so deceptive to the young man into whose shoes he 
had stepped. 

" Well, Miss Woodford," John went on, " I hope 
you won't think any the worse of me for what I 
have done. . . . Before I go I should like just to 
show you this letter which Mr. Rutland gave me 
when we eflfected the exchange in case my secret 
should ever be discovered. I think it will satisfy 
you as to my bona fides, and that the suggestion 
that I should take his place came from him, and 
not from me." And John produced the letter 
in question from his pocket and held it out to 
Gladys. 

" There is no need to show it to me," said the 
latter quietly. "I can believe you without that, 
Mr. — Mr. Rutlandy^^ — with a sudden smUe. 
" You see, I still call you by your assumed name. . . 
But why do you talk about going? " 

John looked surprised. " It's obvious I can't do 
otherwise than go," he said almost bluntly. 

Gladys thought for a moment. 

^ If you leave here what will you do? " she 
asked. 

" Go back to my old life, of course. I have al- 
ways had that possibility in mind." 

An expression almost of pain crossed Gladys' 
face. 
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"Go back to your old life?" eiie repeated. 
"Back to all your old hardships? . . . Mr. But- 
land," she went on earnestly, with a quiet persist- 
ence in the name that was not his by right, " why 
should you do anything of the kind? Tou have 
undertaken to play a certain part Continue to 
play that part. You can trust me to keep your 
secret." 

The girPs obvious sincerity touched John. He 
had always viewed the possible discovery of his 
secret as something that must involve his immedi- 
ate return to that nightmare of an existence which 
he had exchanged for his present comfortable en- 
vironment. Tet here was one who, knowing of his 
imposture, counselled him, with manifest sincerity, 
to remain where he was, a course which was as- 
suredly more attractive, in spite of possible pit- 
falls, than the alternative of reverting to his old 
life. Moreover, it occurred to him with some as- 
surance that the very fact of the girPs knowledge 
of his secret might at times minimise the difficul- 
ties of his position. 

" Miss Woodford, you're a brick," he exclaimed 
with almost boyish impulsiveness, " and I'm very 
grateful to you for your promise of secrecy. . . . 
Yes, I'll continue to play the part of John Butland, 
and I only hope," he added with a wry smile, " I 
shan't make such a mess of it again." 

" It was rather an awkward slip, wasn't it? " said 
Gladys laughingly. " But I have no doubt it will 
make you more careful in the future. Of course, 
you won't think of interviewing Messrs. Borneholm, 
Barkington & Co. now? Because, you know, that 
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is the firm you are supposed to have been with for 
several years." 

" Rather not ! '' 

Gladys glanced at the time, and thought of her 
neglected duties. "It's just bb well Mother is out 
doing the shopping this morning/' she observed aB 
she gathered up the tray with sudden briskness, 
" or she would have been wondering what had de- 
tained me all this time." And with a pleasant 
smile she withdrew. 

For some time after Gladys had gone John was 
lost in thought on the strange chance that had 
brought about the discovery of his secret. Far 
from feeling concerned that his imposture should 
thus have become known to at least one person, he 
was conscious of a curious sense of elation at the 
bond of understanding which he felt had thereby 
been established between himself and this comely, 
blue-eyed maiden. Then he remembered Miss 
Knotts, and his brow became puckered in a manner 
that suggested anything but that degree of ecstasy 
usually associated with a young man's thoughts 
of his betrothed. 

" I wish to heaven I could see a decent way out 
of it," he said to himself. " After all, I'm only a 
sort of proxy in the matter. And yet, of course, 
if I plead that as an excuse for getting out of it, 
I give the whole game away. I should proclaim 
myself as a mere interloper — an out-and-out im- 
postor. Whew! I can just imagine how * Billy 
Enotts ' would set about me. It would be another 
case of being sent home in a cab." And he smiled 
to himself grimly. 
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Somehow^ his engagement had never seemed so 
irksome, so distasteful, to him as it did now, and 
for some time he paced up and down the room in a 
state of mental perturbation quite unusual in him. 

Presently there was a knock at the front door, 
and John heard Dick Dashmead's familiar Toice 
enquiring for him. A moment later and he was 
coming upstairs, but with such an unwonted delib- 
eration as to cause John to doubt if it could indeed 
be he. 

"Hullo, what's the matter?'' he exclaimed as 
Dick entered the room, limping rather than walk- 
ing, and his good-humoured face bearing evident 
traces of a recent fistic encounter. 

" I'm awfully sorry for you, old man," observed 
Dick cryptically, as he sank into an easy-chair. 
" I really am. I'm afraid you'll have to go through 
with this business. Nothing else for it." 

"Whatever do you mean?" enquired John in 
astonishment. " Go through with what business? 
And what on earth have you been up to, to get your- 
self into that state? " 

"Can't you guess, you stupid donkey?" was 
Dick's uncomplimentary response. "Why, I've 
been making love to your fianc^, and your preci9us 
father-in-law-that-is-to-be caught me on the job. 
Crikey I What a punch he's got. I'm sore all over, 
to say nothing of what was once my face. Make 
no mistake about it, you poor, miserable wretch, 
you've jolly well got to carry that romantic, hastily- 
conceived engagement of yours to its logical con- 
clusion." 

The broad, good-natured grin that broke out on 
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Dick's temporarily damaged countenance gave it a 
highly comical appearance^ and John could not re- 
sist a smile in spite of himself. 

" I'm sorry you got let in for such a basting/' he 
said. ^^ Tell me all about if 

Dick proceeded leisurely to light a cigarette. 

" I had quite expected you would hear all about 
it last night at Ilford/' he said. " Weren't you over 
there? " 

" No. I had excused myself for last night as it 
happened. To tell you the truth, I felt that a sug- 
gestion of cooling off on my part might pave the 
way a bit for you." 

" Not a ha'porth of good, old chap/' was Dick's 
discouraging reply. " But I can tell you this 
much," he went on in a tone that seemed to imply 
some little satisfaction from the reflection, "I 
really think I was beginning to make an impression. 
I don't wish to brag, but there is no doubt I was 
getting along fine when — well, when I had the 
abominable ill-luck to be spatted by the dear girl's 
pugnacious pater. 

^^ I had contrived very neatly to meet her on two 
occasions — accidentally, of course — in that park 
opposite where they live. Well, ye:;terday we 
drifted together right across to the further end of 
the park, where it was as quiet as you could wish, 
and it occurred to me that I had better make the 
most of the opportunity. Perhaps it was some- 
what precipitate on my part, and of course I was 
running a risk, but when a chap's in love with a 
girl he doesn't think about that." 

And for a moment Dick looked quite dejected. 
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^^Are you really gone on her?'' queried John 
bluntly. 

^^ I am. And I think you're a duffer to be so 
infernally exacting about the girl's looks. I think 
she's ripping.'' 

** Jolly hard lines^ old man^ that you were not 
able to carry the matter through/' said John feel- 
ingly. " I suppose you were making love fuU- 
speed-ahead when Mr. Knotts appeared on the 
scene? " 

" Exactly," Dick acquiesced ruefully. " Most 
abominable slice of ilMuck, wasn't it? My word, 
didn't he go for me, too ! Never stopped to ask any 
questions, but simply said he was going to give me 
a hiding. . . . And he did, too! 

" And yet, mind you," went on Dick with a sud- 
den manly candour, *^ he was a proper sportsman 
all the time. He gave me a fair chance to def^id 
myself, and I had a feeling all the while that he 
was really letting me off lightly compared with 
what he might have done. But, bless you, you 
should see him when he is once on the job ! As you 
know, I'm pretty handy with the gloves myself, 
and I turn the scales at fourteen stone, but I simply 
hadn't the ghost of a chance with him. Not the 
ghost! He stretched me out properly inside of 
two minutes. 

*^And when I came to," Dick continued with a 
comical chuckle, " the old sport — for I can't help 
calling him that — was calmly squaring a park- 
keeper who had made an inopportune appearance 
on the scene." 

^^And how did Miss Knotts take it all?" en- 
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quired John^ who was as much chagrined at the 
turn of events as Dick himself. 

" Oh, she was genuinely distressed. I'm sure of 
that. In fact, my only grain of comfort is in the 
recollection of the sympathetic glance she threw 
me as her father marched her off." 

And for a few moments Dick lapsed into a de- 
jected silence. 

** Never mind, old man, you may win her yet,'' 
said John with a display of optimism that he was 
far from feeling. " You mustn't despair." 

But Dick only shook his head mournfully. 
"Let's change the subject," he said abruptly. 
" It's a painful one for me — in more senses than 
one. . . . What's this card about? " 

And with the freedom of an old friend, he picked 
up the post card from Bomeholm, Barkington & Co. 
and read it. " Hullo ! So the old firm want you 
back again, do they?" he exclaimed. "What a 
slice of luck, eh? " 

" Not a bit of good to me," said John with an air 
of quiet decision. "I have no wish to return to 
the law." And he pulled complacently at his pipe 
with a feeling that he had made a very neat excuse. 

But it was obvious that Dick was considerably 
astonished. " Well, you really are the most erra- 
tic, changeable beggar I ever came across," he de- 
clared with characteristic force. " Upon my word, 
you're just like a blooming weather-cock! Why, 
I'll swear it's only two or three weeks since you 
were saying how glad you would be to get back into 
the old show again but that you hadn't the face to 
write and ask them to take you. Now, here is the 
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very chance you wanted^ and you calmly say it's no 
good to you ! Hanged if I believe you want a job 
at all!" 

John laughed good-naturedly as the easiest way 
of concealing his secret discomfiture. 

" Oh, yes, of course I want a job,'' he said in a 
tone of mild remonstrance. ^^ But as to going back 
to Borneholm, Barkington & Co.'s, I feel — er — 
on more mature reflection, that it would be a mis- 
take. Better strike out in a new direction alto- 
gether while I'm about it." 

^^ Fiddlesticks ! The next thing will be^ in about 
a week's time, after a little more of your mature 
reflection, you'll be wishing to goodness you had 
jumped at the chance." 

" I don't think that is very likely," said John 
with a greater feeling of decision on the point than 
he cared to evince. "As I was telling you just 
now, I don't want to go back into the law. It's as 
dry as dust." 

Considering that John had never held a position 
in a legal office and had had about as much experi- 
ence of the law as a schoolboy, he spoke with com- 
mendable conviction. 

After a little further desultory conversation, 
Dick, who was obviously not in his usual good 
spirits, took his departure. "You must let me 
kAow how you get on out at Ilford this evening," he 
said as he left. " They are sure to say something 
about my little affair." 

But, somewhat to John's surprise, they did not 
He had quite expected that Mr. Knotts would make 
some reference to it, and John appreciated the un* 
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looked-for delicacy of feeling which he rightly 
guessed lay at the back of the ex-prizefighter's si- 
lence. Neither was there the slightest hint in the 
latter's manner that anything untoward had hap- 
pened. 

But John fancied he could detect a certain some- 
thing in the attitude of Miss Knotts towards him 
— an indefinable something — that seemed rather 
to lend colour to Dick's confident assertion of the 
impression he had produced in that quarter, a cir- 
cumstance which caused John to regret, as bitterly 
as the discomfited Dick himself, the ill-fate that 
had nipped his friend's enterprise in the bud. 



CHAPTER XII 

THB REV. T0BIA8 KIOD 

*^ The Rev. Tobias Eidd to see yon, Mr. Butland." 

It was Gladys Woodford who, with the suspicion 
of a smile lurking in the depths of her blue eyes, 
made the foregoing announcement, and as she did 
so she handed John a neat, unostentatious visiting- 
card which bore, in severely plain print, the name 
of the visitor in question, whilst in the comer of 
the card appeared the words, " British Central 
Africa Evangelical Mission." 

An uneventful period of a week or so had 
passed since Gladys' discovery of John's secret, 
and at the moment that young man was busily en- 
gaged in writing a letter of application for a posi- 
tion advertised in the morning paper. 

John's face was a study in bewilderment as he 
glanced at the card. 

*'The Rev. Tobias Kidd," he repeated, half to 
himself. Then he smiled meaningly at Gladys. 
" You don't happen to know, Miss Woodford," he 
queried in an undertone, " if I am supposed to be 
on terms of intimacy with this good man? I don't 
need to tell you that I haven't the remotest idea 
who he is." 

" Well, he hasn't called here before," said Gladys 
dubiously. *^ On the other hand, his tone and man- 
ner seemed to be quite that of an old friend, and he 
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looked awfully pleased when I told Mm you were 
in. He is a very old man, and so bent. Perhaps I 
had better ask him up? " 

" Thank you, Miss Woodford. Yes, it may look 
funny if I don't see him.^' 

" Confound it all,'^ muttered John to himself 
when Gladys had disappeared. " I wonder if this 
chap is merely touting for subscriptions, or whether 
Pm letting myself in for a bad half -hour with some- 
body who knows a jolly sight more about me than I 
do myself. Speaks quite like an old friend, does 
he? I don't like that a bit. He may have chris- 
tened me, for all I know. What a nuisance that my 
double didn't coach me a bit better concerning 
my — ^^ 

His reflections were interrupted by a slow, shuf- 
fling tread on the stairs, and through the half -open 
door he heard the laboured breathing of one who 
evidently found the ascent none too easy. He rose 
to greet his visitor, his secret vexati(m concealed 
beneath a pleasant, non-committal smile, and all 
his senses alert to the peculiar uncertainty of his 
position in relation to the stranger. 

" Ah, my dear John, my dear young friend," ex- 
claimed the Rev. Tobias Kidd as he entered the 
room and carefully closed the door behind him, 
"how pleased — how more than pleased I am to 
see you once again — after all these years ! " He 
clasped John's hand with fervour, and his voice, 
mufSed and subdued with age, quavered in a man- 
ner that suggested considerable emotion. 

As Gladys had said, he was a bent, old man, and 
his curious, semi-clerical garb served only to accen- 
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tnate the lean proportions of an uncommonly lanky 
figure. He had a wonderful crop of snowy-white 
hair, rendered the more striking by contrast with a 
complexion the deep hue of which might well have 
been attributable to long and zealous service in the 
cause of the British Central Africa Evangelical 
Mission; whilst a heavy, drooping, white mous- 
tache, concealed rather than adorned his mouth. A 
pair of close-fitting tinted glasses gave an impres- 
sion of weak eyes, but the large, well-worn bible 
which the reverend gentleman carried beneath his 
arm contradicted any suggestion that the afore- 
said weak eyes were entirely past useful service. 

Though John was by no means drawn towards 
his patriarchal and somewhat sanctimonious-look- 
ing visitor, he was quick to realise from the latter's 
greeting that it was incumbent upon him to make 
some show of pleasure at this unexpected en- 
counter. 

^^Well, this is indeed a pleasant surprise, Mr. 
Eidd/' he exclaimed with an admirable semblance 
of cordiality, his hand still clasped in the stranger's 
somewhat clammy palm. " Fancy seeing you 
again — after all these years, too ! How are you, 
my friend?" 

For an instant, something like the suspicion — 
the faintest suspicion — of a smile that was not 
intended passed over Mr. Kidd's features, but it 
was so elusive, so transient, and harmonised so 
little with his next words, that John could only 
suppose that the passing fiicker must have ex- 
pressed some other feeling than anything in the 
nature of mere amusement. 
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"By the grace of Heaven/^ said Mr. Kidd sol- 
emnly, " I have much for which to be thankful on 
the score of my health. But, as you see, my dear 
young friend, I am sore stricken in years, and am 
but waiting — humbly — prayerfully — for the 
last call. And, John, I am ready — aye, willing — 
for that last call, whenever it may come. . . . Ah, 
thank you, thank you,'' as John drew up an easy- 
chair and begged his aged visitor to be seated. 
" You were ever considerate of your elders, I re- 
member, even as a little child." He placed his 
well-worn bible on the table by his side, and, leafi- 
ing towards John, peered through his tinted glasses 
close into the young man's face. " Dear me ! dear 
me ! '' he exclaimed, almost in awe, his tremulous 
voice seeming to suggest sadly reawakened mem- 
ories, " unless my poor feeble eyes much deceive me, 
how very like you are to your dear and long-de- 
parted father. The — very — image — of him! 
A truly remarkable resemblance.'' 

As Johi^ was not sure on the spur of the moment 
whether he was supposed to be able to remember his 
deceased "father" with sufBcient distinctness to 
justify his concurrence, or otherwise, in the al- 
leged resemblance, he merely smiled his acknowl- 
edgment and sought discreetly ta steer the conver- 
sation into a safer channel. 

"And how have you been getting on all this 
time, Mr. Kidd? " he enquired with the best show 
of interest he could assume, and wondering un- 
easily when he was last supposed. to have heard any- 
thing about his unwelcome visitor. 

A slightly injured expression crossed the old 
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man's lean features. ^^I Dotice, dear John,^ he 
said with an air of mild remonstrance, '' that yoa 
address me as ^ Mr. Kidd.' In the long ago it was 
always Uncle Kidd. Why not — oh, why not Unde 
Eidd still, dear boy? Don't let the passage of long 
years — '' 

^' Oh, to be sure/' broke in John hnrriedly, anxi- 
ous to retrieve the slip. ^* It certainly seems more 
like old times for me to call you Uncle Eidd, 
doesn't it? Forgive my — er — momentary difll- 
dence on that score. . . . Now, do tell me all about 
yourself — Uncle Eidd I " 

It was John's object to let his visitor do the 
talking. In the presence of one who was efvidoitly 
an old, and doubtless intimate, friend of the Rut- 
land family, he was too conscious of the peril of pit- 
falls to care to say more himself than he was 
obliged to. He would have greatly preferred to 
cut the interview short, there and then, but he could 
see no way of doing this without a flagrant breach 
of common courtesy. He felt, indeed, that he had 
let himself in for precisely that bad half-hour which 
he had feared, and he could only hope devoutly that 
his lamentable ignorance of his double's famUy his- 
tory would not betray him into some irretrieyable 
blunder. 

Fortunately, his assumption of eager interest, 
coupled with his expression of readiness to ad- 
dress his visitor in the old familiar way, appeared 
to have a mollifying effect upon that gen- 
tleman. 

^^Ah, thank you, thank you, dear John/' he 
mumbled appreciatively. ^^ Tes, it does indeed 
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bring back old times to hear you call me Uncle 
Kidd. 

^^ And as to how I have been getting on all this 
time/^ he went on after a panse^ as though carefully 
weighing his words, "I may perhaps say, in all 
humility of spirit, that I have contrived, by^ 
the grace of Heaven, to carry out my purpose in 
life." 

Here the speaker laid a long, and curiously claw- 
like, hand upon the bible by his side. ^^Yes, in, 
lands far distant, where the sun ha» shone with a 
fierceness that has nearly blinded me^ and has 
scorched my skin as you see it now, I have preached 
the Gospel to the heathen. Year in, year out — - 
ah, but what a labour of love it has been ! . . . And, 
oh, the blessed joy I feel as I look back upon my 
long ministrations to the spiritual needs of those 
far-away heathens." 

And the Rev. Tobias Kidd clasped his hands to- 
gether and gazed upwards through his tinted spec- 
tacles in a kind of ecstasy, whilst his lips moved as 
though in silent prayer. 

John watched the old man with mixed feelings, 
and wished anew that he might bring the interview 
to a speedy close. He had a deference for old age, 
and though not perhaps of a religious temperament 
himself in the conventional sense, he had none the 
less a sincere respect for all things sacred. Yet 
there was something in his visitor's outburst of 
pious fervour that inspired him with repugnance 
rather than with any loftier sentiment. Somehow, 
it- did not ring true. 

'^But, John, dear boy," the old man went on 
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after a few moments' silence, ^ do tell me all about 
yourself. You cannot think how often I have won- 
dered how you were getting on, and whether I 
should be spared to see you again some day. 
Heaven has mercifully granted me this privily, 
and so I beg that you will unburden yourself to 
your dear departed father's old, old friend. I fed 
a deep and — may I say? — natural concern for 
your welfare. . . . Tell me, my lad, are you en- 
gaged to be married? '' 

'^ Oh, yes, I'm engaged right enough," said John 
with a smile. 

" Really ! Now that is most interesting. Er — 
I do hope and pray that the young lady of your 
choice is, if I may say so without wounding your 
susceptibilities — er — everything that can be de- 
sired ? " It was quite obvious that no offence was 
intended by this somewhat frank enquiry. 

" Oh, rather," assented John with a ready as- 
sumption of warmth. 

" I am so pleased," the old man mxunbled de- 
lightedly. " How I should like to have been able 
to see the young lady and to have given her my 
blessing. Perhaps, dear John, I may at least have 
the pleasure of gazing upon her photo — that is, 
if you have one of her by you? " 

" Of, of course I have," said John smilingly. " A 
very beautiful photo it is too." And he produced 
the photograph in question and handed it to his 
aged visitor with some show of alacrity — even of 
pride. 

John felt he was on safe ground here, and there 
was no earthly reason why he should give that gen- 
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tieman the least inkling of his secret disappoint- 
ment over his fiane^. 

There was no doubt about the interest aroused in 
the breast of the Rev. Tobias Kidd at the sight of 
this photo. Indeed^ through his tinted glasses^ he 
peered at it so long and steadfastly that John began 
to imagine something in the nature of criticism 
would be forthcoming. But in this he was mis- 
taken. 

" Very — very beautiful," the old man mumbled 
softly, almost to himself. Then, with a last linger- 
ing scrutiny, he handed the photo back to John. 

" How I wish I could have seen the dear girl," 
he repeated half mournfully, " if only to give her 
my blessing. But, alas, I fear that is impossible, 
for I must soon return to the scenes of my labours 
in British Central Africa, for a last effort at work 
in the good cause. . . . Ah, but I might at least 
write, to convey my best wishes — and my bless- 
ing." 

This apparent afterthought seemed to afford the 
old man some satisfaction, and he turned an inter- 
rogating glance towards John. 

"Do, by all means," said the latter, secretly 
rather amused at the old man's insistence to bestow 
his blessing, and quite indifferent as to whether he 
wrote or not. " I will give you my fiance's ad- 
dress, if you like." 

" Oh, thank you, dear John, thank you so much," 
was the mumbled, yet eager, response. 

John wrote the address on a slip of paper and 
handed it to his visitor, and was much relieved, 
after a few min^utes' further conversation, to see 
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that that gentleman now showed signs of taking 
his departure. Neither was he in the least cha- 
grined upon being told that he was not likelj to 
see him again ^^ on this side of Jordan," as the rev- 
erend gentleman expressed it, owing to the immi- 
nence of his departure for that distant land where 
he hoped, and believed, his old bones would find 
their last resting place. 

A few minutes later and John was alone, with 
the aged missioner's patriarchal blessing, uttered 
in croaking tones, still ringing in his ears. 

*^ Bum old stick, that," he said to himself as he 
lit a pipe. '^I'm uncommonly glad he's gone. I 
was half afraid he would stop to dinner. An in- 
sufferable old prig, that's what he is. Yet evi- 
dently enough, he must have been on intimate terms 
with my supposed father. Upon my word, I'm be- 
ginning to think the Rutland family must have 
been a queer lot, judging from their choice of 
friends. 

" Heavens, though, how he did devour that girl's 
photo! He really seemed tremendously impressed 
with it. It is an extraordinary thing how every- 
one is who sees it." And John smiled to hims^ 
rather grimly. " Oh, well, I got through that un- 
expected little interview all right, after all, and 
am not likely to have to face another from that 
quarter, it seems. That's something to be thankful 
for. I wonder if his beloved savages will make a 
meal of him as a last compliment — a sort of final 
act of homage? Can't say I feel much perturbed 
at such a prospect, anyhow. . . . Now, let's get on 
with this letter of application." 
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And John applied himself to his interrupted task^ 
glad enough to waste no further thought on his 
unwelcome visitor. 

Meanwhile, the old gentleman whose possible fate 
at the hands of hungry cannibals had been so airily 
dismissed by John Rutland might have been seen 
making his way, with slow, shuffling steps, in the 
direction of the High Road. His bent frame and 
feeble gait were in keeping with his years, but the 
crafty smile that now hovered about his mouth as 
he plodded on struck a curiously discordant note in 
the otherwise venerable appearance of the aged mis- 
sioner. 

" Good, very good, so far,^^ he muttei'ed softly to 
himself. " I've got an indelible picture in my 
mind's eye of that dear girl of his. Heavens, 
though, how my hand itched to knife him, there and 
then. But that would have been to make a mess of 
things, and I'm on a better tack than that. I'll be 
even with him yet, and with that cursed bruiser, 
too. ... No half -measures about my revenge, not 
if I know it ! " 

For a moment, the dark purpose that was brew- 
ing in the man's mind betrayed itself in an expres- 
sion of extraordinary malevolence as he shuffled on, 
but he quickly checked himself and remembered 
that he was still, outwardly, the Rev. Tobias Kidd. 

" I must play my part even here," he said to him- 
self. " One never knows who may be watching. 
In such a game as I'm now on one can't be too 
wary." 

Pursuing his way with carefully masked fea- 
tures, he presently gained the High Road, where he 
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boarded a car bound for Highgate, accepting witH 
gracious thanks and mumbled blessing the proffered 
assistance of a kindly-disposed conductor who took 
compassion on his seeming infirmity. Then he sub- 
sided into a seat, placed his bible on his knees^ and, 
with an air of would-be benignity, gazed about him 
through his tinted glasses. The car was fairly full, 
and many curious, half-pitying glances were 
directed towards him, a circumstance which the 
Rev. Tobias Kidd regarded as a tribute to the ex- 
cellence of his make-up. 

Suddenly, a slight, barely perceptible start es- 
caped him as his roving gaze alighted on a young 
man seated almost opposite to him. Rather show- 
ily dressed, he was an underdzed, sullen-looking 
fellow, with the type of face more commonly en- 
countered in the purlieus of Whitechapel. 

^^ Isaac Cohen, or I'm a Dutchman ! " muttered 
the Rev. Tobias Kidd to himself, bending low over 
his bible, which he had now abruptly opened. 
"What the devil is he doing out here? What a 
mercy I'm so effectively disguised. I don't want 
any old-time confederate butting in just now, es- 
pecially one with such a grudge against me as he 
has. Lord, but how neatly I did him over our last 
deal ! " 

And for the rest of the journey to Highgate the 
Rev. Tobias Kidd appeared to be deeply engrossed 
in the book upon his knees. 



CHAPTER XIII 

PROFESSOR DBBPSTONB 

One morning, shortly after the Rev. Tobias 
Kidd's visit to John Rutland, Miss Knotts was sit- 
ting in Valentine's Park, the pleasant park that was 
so conveniently adjacent to her home. Although 
the summer was nearly over, it was a day of blazing 
sunshine, and Miss Knotts selected a seat in the 
cool shade near the lake. While not naturally a 
young lady of solitary habits, she was glad on this 
occasion to be alone. 

Truth to tell, she was in a somewhat unhappy 
and disturbed frame of mind. And when a maiden, 
in her early twenties, is thus afflicted, it is big odds 
that a love affair is at the bottom of her troubles. 
It certainly was so in this instance. 

It was nothing less than a suspicion, a very dis- 
quieting suspicion, that her lover was beginning 
to tire of her, that caused Miss Knotts such uneasi- 
ness of mind this morning. That he might have 
been disappointed in her from the very outset, by 
reason of that extremely flattering photograph, 
never for a moment entered her head. The expla- 
nation of this failure of perception on her pgxt was 
quite simple. Essentially vain, as she was, con- 
cerning her personal charms, the photograph in 
question was not^ in Miss Knotts' opinion, flatter- 
ing ; it merely did her justice ; if, indeed, so much 
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could be said for it. True, she had a slight — very 
slight — cast in her left eye which would not have 
been apparent in the photo, but such was the young 
lady's vanity that she was far from acknowledging 
this as any detriment to her appearance; on the 
contrary, she felt that it imparted a certain 
piquancy to her gaze. And there was assuredly at 
least one respect in which the photo did not even 
do her justice, to wit, the unrivalled beauty of her 
hair, with its delicate nut-brown tint. 

Thus, had the point been raised, would Miss 
Knotts have brushed aside any suggestion that 
there might have been disappointment on her 
lover's part from the moment that he first set eyes 
on her. 

But she had become conscious latterly that 
John's love-making was a somewhat half-hearted 
affair, that it seemed to be lacking in ardour dnd 
spontaneity, a discovery, by the way, which she 
might have made sooner had she not been so com- 
pletely carried away by her own feelings of affec- 
tion. 

Then, too, it seemed curious that an engagement 
ring had not yet materialised, and that her lover 
had been content to defer the purchase of that cus- 
tomary token of betrothal on the alleged ground 
that he could not at the moment afford to buy a ring 
of sufficient beauty. That was what he had said, 
and of course it might be true enough, but it was 
significant that he had not referred to the matter 
since. 

The inference to be drawn, Miss Knotts told her- 
self, was that her lover's devotion must be on the 
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wane, an admission which, to a young lady of her 
temperament, was peculiarly humiliating. 

And yesterday an incident had occurred, trifling 
in itself yet full of subtle significance, which had 
added fuel to the fire of her recently kindled suspi- 
cions. 

Miss Knotts having expressed a not unnatural 
desire to see her fianc6's " diggings," John had in- 
vited her and her father and mother over to tea, and 
thither they had duly gone. Except for the trifling 
incident referred to, which had apparently escaped 
the notice of her parents. Miss Elnotts, it may be 
mentioned, had enjoyed herself most thoroughly; 
for John, with admirable tact, had risen nobly to 
the occasion and proved himself a delightful host 
in his snug bachelor quarters. 

But — there had been a glimpse of Gladys Wood-^ 
ford, of whose existence Miss Knotts had hitherto 
been quite unaware. It had indeed been only a 
glimpse, just when she had cleared away the tea 
things, but it had sufficed to enable Miss Knotts 
to note that she was extremely pretty. And she 
had caught, though for an instant only, a certaini 
look on John's face that had set her thinking. 

She remembered that look now, as she sat alone* 
in the cool shade Qf Valentine's Park, and she re-^ 
membered, too, a certain indefinable demureness on. 
the part of the maiden towards whom it had been 
directed. Viewed thus in the steady light of re-^ 
cent recollection, the incident, so small perhaps in 
itself, opened up a field of very unpleasant specula-^ 
tion. Like most young women of marked personal 
vanity. Miss Knotts was intensely jealous. 
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Though her temperament lacked depth and stabil- 
ity^ and savoured rather of passionate impulse, 
there could be no doubt that, for the time being at 
all events, slie was very much in love with John 
Rutland. But it was love of the kind which is 
based upon, and owes its existence solely to, an un- 
questioned assumption of reciprocity, without 
which it quickly withers away. Yet her whole 
nature craved for love. And the thought that pos- 
sibly her fiance's affections might already have 
been transferred to the pretty daughter of his land- 
lady stirred within her breast something of the 
feeling that had come to her when a certain former 
lover of hers had proved himself fickle and unwor- 
thy. This was no other than the unfortunate 
Frank Thompson, of whom, it may be recalled, Mrs. 
Xnotts had spoken to her husband on the eventful 
afternoon when John Rutland's appearance had 
been so eagerly, not to say anxiously, awaited. 
Frank Thompson had regarded Miss Knotts as a 
bighly desirable match from the monetary point of 
view, but had been injudicious enough to carry cm 
a little love intrigue in another quarter that was 
more to his immediate liking. 

Miss Enotts recalled her own fury at the dis- 
<!overy of young Thompson's duplicity. She had 
loved him with the same passionate zest as that 
which she now bestowed upon John, and the saddoi 
realisation that his regard for her was purely mer- 
cenary had shattered her love at a blow. How 
Tividly she remembered, too, the terrible thraeAiing 
her enraged father had inflicted, in her presence, 
lapon the young man who had dared thus to trifle 
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with her affections^ and the almost savage joy she 
had felt as she watched his swift ^reduction to a 
bruised mass of insensibility. For that was the 
nature of the prizefighter's daughter where affairs 
of the heart were concerned; passionate love, or 
bitter hatred, and the transition from the former 
emotional state to the latter could be as swift and 
sudden as a tropical storm. A great-grandmother 
on her mother's side had been the squaw of a Red 
Indian of the North- West territories, whilst on her 
father's side there had been generations of profes- 
fiional " bruisers." 

But, though prone to jealousy, she was not inher- 
ently suspicious, and she was as yet far from con- 
vinced that John's love for her might not be per- 
fectly sincere, even though it lacked the warmth 
and ardour of her own more demonstrative nature. 
She was not incapable of viewing both sides of a 
question, and she told herself that her lover's af- 
fection might be the more deep-seated and durable 
for the very defect, or seeming defect, that was the 
cause of her present misgivings. It was quite obvi- 
ous to her that John Rutland was a very different 
stamp of young fellow to Frank Thompson, or, in- 
deed, to any of the other young men of her earlier 
acquaintance. Yet, though he might not be fickle 
and superficial as they had proved to be, there was 
no denying that certain lack of ardour in his atti^ 
tude towards her — a sort of slowing down, as it 
were, in his love-making, which, as she now reflected 
upon it, assumed perhaps an exaggerated signifi- 
cance. If only, she thought to herself, he had a 
little more of the warmth and ardour which his 
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amusing and by no means unattractive friend, Mr. 
Dashmead, had shown in his somewhat ill-chosen 
attempt to make love to her ! 

Miss Knotts could not forbear a smile as she 
recalled that young man's amorous overtures. 
They had been very sudden and unexpected, and she 
had somehow found it difficult either to resent 
theui or even to treat them seriously. Perhaps 
their very suddenness had something to do with 
this. No doubt, having regard to her engagement 
to his friend, Mr. Dashmead had shown bad taste 
in attempting to make love to her, but Miss Knotts 
could not help wondering whether he had had any 
inkling himself of a growing indifference on hi3 
friend's part towards her, and whether that might 
possibly have been the cause of his extraordinary 
precipitancy. In any case, she was glad to think 
that her pugilistic father had — to use his own 
words — let him off lightly when his chance ap- 
pearance on the scene had caused him to take the 
matter into his own hands. 

In her pre-occupation. Miss Knotts had been gaz- 
ing for some minutes thoughtfully into space, but 
fihe now became aware that an old, white-haired, 
bespectacled gentleman, who leaned heavily upon 
a stick, had paused opposite to where she was sit- 
ting. It may have been that the cool shade which 
•overhung the spot attracted the passer-by, for he 
glanced at another seat in the near vicinity, less 
favoured in the matter of shade, and then moved 
:slowly towards Miss Knotts' seat. 

He was a tall, spare personage, much bent with 
the weight of years, and though the cut of his 
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clothes was old-fashioned to the point of quaintness^ 
their obviously fine quality conveyed the impres- 
sion of a man of means. Miss Knotts, however, 
was too pre-occupied with her own thoughts to take 
more than casual note of these details. 

It was with a sigh of evident relief that the old 
gentleman sat down. 

A moment later he gave a curious start. 

He was gazing fixedly at Miss Knotts. 

" How strange ! How very strange ! '^ he mur- 
mured slowly and impressively. " Dear me, it is 
really most remarkable.'^ 

Except for the direction and fixity of his gaze, it 
might almost have seemed as though the old gentle- 
man were talking to himself rather than addressing 
the person at whom he looked so intently. 

" I beg your pardon,^' said Miss Knotts coldly, 
secretly vexed at this unlooked-for obtrusion, " but 
were you speaking to me? " 

" You must excuse my apparent rudeness, Miss,'^ 
remarked the old gentleman gravely, " but a very 
curious thing has happened. Although I have 
never seen you before, it is none the less a fact that 
I dreamt about you last night — dreamt so vividly, 
indeed, that when I chanced to see your face in 
profile a moment ago I could not help starting at 
the very singular coincidence.'' 

Miss Knotts regarded the stranger with a some- 
what supercilious stare. 

" You are evidently endowed with an over-active 
imagination, my good man,'' she observed icily and 
in a manner that clearly implied she had no desire 
to pursue the conversation further. 
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The gentleman of over-actiye imagination, how- 
ever, was apparently not readily susceptible to a 
snub. Indeed, he did not appear to be conscious of 
any intended rebuff. Perhaps he was too deeply 
impressed by that ^^ very singular coincidence," as 
he had termed it. He was not looking at Miss 
Knotts now, but was gazing straight before him in 
an attitude of the deepest mental abstraction, and 
when he spoke it was with a kind of melancholy 
gravity which had the effect of imparting a curious 
significance to his words. 

^^ It isn't the first time I have dreamt of someone 
whom I have never seen before and have met just 
afterwards/' he said. ^^ All my life has been spent 
in an atmosphere of occultism, and from my early 
childhood I have always been intensely mediumis- 
tic. . . . Perhaps I may as well tell you — I am 
Professor Deepstone, the trance-medium, (MSfycho- 
metrist and palmist. You may have heard of me? " 

" I can't say that I have," replied Miss Knotts 
with studied indifference. Like most young ladies 
of ample means coupled with romantic tendencies, 
she had on more than one occasion ^^ consulted " a 
palmist, but had so far only carried away an im- 
pression of humbug and imposture. 

Professor Deepstone appeared to divine her atti- 
tude in the matter. 

^^ I am always pleased to meet one who is scepti- 
cal of my claims," he remarked, " because it is so 
easy to convince them — if they care to give me the 
opportunity — that I am, indeed, gifted witii 
«iupranormal powers. It is nothing to boast of,'' 
he went on with a deprecating shrug of his b^it 
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shoulders, " it is merely that I was bom that way- 
. . . But my dream of last night ! I haven't yet 
told you about that. It was so vivid, so real, that 
I cannot help feeling that it must have some spe- 
cial significance for you, and that our seemingly 
cliance encounter was, after all, pre-destined." 

Apparently, however. Miss Knotts did not view 
the matter in this light With a slightly con- 
temptuous toss of the head, she leisurely picked up 
her gloves, which had lain by her side on the seat^ 
with the obvious intention of moving away. Had 
die beai less pre-occupied with her own thoughts 
she might have been disposed, out of sheer curiosity^ 
to listen to the strange talk of this old gentleman 
who styled himself Professor Deepstone, but in 
her present mood it aroused only a sense of im- 
patience and she did not hesitate to show her an- 
noyance. 

It was really remarkable how impervious to re- 
buff the venerable professor was. Had Miss 
Knotts expressed an overwhelming eagerness to 
hear all about his dream, he could scarcely have 
embarked upon its recital with greater readiness. 
Indeed, with almost a suggestion of precipitancy^ 
and certainly with a commendable absence of pre^ 
liminary — and possibly tedious — detail, he 
plunged, as it were, right into the heart of it. His 
first words were spoken with extraordinary em- 
phasis: 

^^ ^ East Finckley! I must get to East Finchley 
as quicTdy as possible. I implore you to help me/ 
That was the strange way in which you accosted me 
in my dream. I seemed to be at Hyde Park Cor- 
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ner — just at the entrance to the Park^ and tiere 
were a lot of people standing about. '^ 

Miss Knotts had apparently changed her mind 
about leaving the seat. She sat very still now, and 
her features had become suddenly tense. She 
gazed straight before her and did not observe the 
half -furtive glance which Professor Deepstone shot 
at her from behind his large gold-rimmed 
spectacles. 

After the briefest of pauses^ the latter went on, 
speaking now in more measured tones. 

" You know what strange things we seem to do in 
our dreams without any consciousness of their utter 
incongruity at the time. Consequently, it was with 
no sense of surprise that I seemed to find myself, a 
moment later, in a taxi-cab, with you — a total 
atranger — by my side. We appeared to be travel- 
ling at a break-neck speed, yet you kept on calling 
out to the driver to go faster still. You never 
spoke a word to me, and the curious thing was, it 
never seemed to occur to me to ask any questions as 
to why I was being driven with you in this extraor- 
dinary fashion to East Finchley. The only thing I 
realised was that, for some reason entirely un- 
known to me, you were in a state of speechless rage. 
You clenched your hands and kept on muttering, 
* Shall I be in time, shall I be in time? ^ 

"At length we came to a quiet suburban road 
with villa residences on the right-hand side. I can 
see it now — as plainly as possible. You pointed 
to one of the houses as we drove by and said — * he 
lives there ! ' '^ 

Professor Deepstone paused for a moment to 
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shoot a swift; sidelong glance at Miss Knotts' 
averted face. That young lady was now mechani- 
cally digging the point of her parasol into the 
ground, first in one place and then in another^ an 
action which might have been intended to suggest 
unconcern. If this was so, it was curiously at vari- 
ance with the tense expression of her features seen 
in profile, a fact which may have been respon- 
sible for the faint flicker of a smile which for an 
instant hovered about the thin lips of the pro- 
fessor. 

When he went on again it was in a tone of sup- 
pressed excitement as though he were approaching 
the climax of his dream. He seemed to be living 
again through that strange vision of the night, and 
his sentences, short and incisive, had something 
more than a touch of the professional psychic. He 
spoke no longer now as of something that had al- 
ready happened, but as though it were a present 
reality. 

" We are going slower now," he said gazing fix- 
edly before him through eyes half closed. "We 
stop by a narrow turning on our left, and alight. 
... It is dark. . . . We grope our way down the 
narrow turning. . . . We come to a field, which we 
cross. . . . And now a stile. We turn to the right 
by a thick-set hedge. . . . We walk hurriedly in 
silence — on and on — meeting no one. ... It 
seems very lonely. 

" Suddenly, you clutch my arm and point fixedly 
to something in the dark. . . . We stand perfectly 
still — and listen. ... A young man's voice is 
murmuring — words of love. . . . Now it is a girl's 
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voice — and I catch the words — *Oh, John, my 
own dear John, do you reaUy love mef^^^ 

Again Professor Deepstone paused. A spasm of 
pain had swept across Miss Knotts' tense features, 
but the man whose half-closed eyes were so fixed 
upon space saw it not. Indeed, over him had now 
come a change at once startling and significant 
He seemed no longer conscious of the other occu- 
pant of the seat, whose face had suddenly heea 
turned towards him with an eagerness that would 
not be denied, and her fierce, half-involuntary bid- 
ding that he should ^^ go on with '' his dream fell 
upon unheeding ears. Rigid and motionless as a 
figure carved in stone, he sat there without even the 
flicker of an eye-lid, whilst the intensity of his far^ 
away gaze — as unwavering as it was uncanny — 
suggested vision of another world. 

For a moment Miss Knotts regarded the aged 
professor with something approaching alarm. 
Then, remembering his earlier words, to which at 
the time she had paid so little heed, it struck her 
that this weird condition was doubtless the outward 
expression of a state of trance. All her scepticism 
concerning the stranger's claims to supra-normal 
powers had vanished before the recital of his ex-. 
traordinary dream of overnight, and the thou^t 
that instantly suggested itself to her, in her pres- 
ent eagerness to learn more of that which was hid- 
den from her, was as to the possibility of further 
revelations whilst this state of trance continued. 
She had heard of such things, and had her fair share 
of feminine gullibility, but she was entirely at a 
loss as to how to proceed to obtain the desired 
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suit. With a vague idea that there should be some 
kind of physical coi^et between her and the 
medium, she glanced quickly around to make sure 
that they were unobserved. She dreaded lest the 
obtrusion of some chance passer-by, thinking, may- 
be, that the old man was ill, should break the spell. 
But at this hour of the day the park was quiet al- 
most to the point of desertion, and there was no one 
in sight. It must be now or never, she told herself. 

Swiftly, half stealthily, she glided to the old 
man's side, and lightly placed her hand on his. 

^ Tell me,'' she said in a voice that was burdened 
with emotion, " tell me — what you can see? ^' 

For a brief space there was silence — a silence 
that, to the waiting maiden, seemed fraught with 
terrible possibilities. Had there been anyone to 
observe them they would certainly have presented 
a sufficiently strange picture. The motionless fig- 
ure of the old man, whose half-closed eyes, gazing 
into space with such extraordinary fixity, seemed to 
be striving to pierce the veil of hidden mysteries of 
the world beyond ; the young girl by his side lean- 
ing eagerly toward him, with her hand resting upon 
his, and a mute yet eloquent appeal stamped upon 
her face. 

Then, as though speech were slowly coming to 
him, the old man's lips began to move, though the 
far-away look was still in his eyes. 

"I see — I see — ^" he began in the halting and 
half muffled tones of one talking in his sleep, ^^ I 
see — a young man — of medium height and build, 
yet well set up. . . . Light has come to me, and I 
see — his face." 
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There was another pause of leaden moments, and 
Miss Knotts strove in vain to restrain her impa- 
tience. 

^^ Describe the face/^ she said, with an emphasis 
thdt was almost fierce. 

Professor Deepstone did. 

In slow, dream-like tones, yet with astonishing 
detail and exactitude, he described the face he saw. 

There was a strange, hard glitter in Miss Knotts' 
eyes when the professor had finished speaking, and 
her bosom rose and fell in a manner that suggested 
the surging within her of some wild tumult of emo- 
tion. It was evident, however, that she was mak- 
ing a supreme effort to control herself. 

" Tell me," she said in a voice that was barely 
recognizable as her own, " can you see — the face 
of the girl. Describe thatJ^ 

The trance-medium's response could scarcely 
have been better calculated to add yet further to 
the terrible state of Miss Knotts^ feelings. 

" I cannot see her face," he said slowly. " It is 
hidden — in the bosom of the young man. . . . 
But," added the old man, as though wishful even 
in his trance to supplement this seeming failure 
on his part, " I hear him — murmuring gently — 
that she is very, very beautiful." 

The word? stung Miss Knotts like a lash. Some- 
thing stirred within the inmost recesses of her be- 
ing, something half wild — perchance, a latent, 
slumbering trait, that in this cruel, tense moment 
was quickened into life. It brought a gleam to 
her eyes that would have matched the terrible stab 
of ferocity that had sometimes shot from the eyes 
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of her prizefighting father when some sorely- 
pressed, half-beaten adversary had sought to foul 
him in the ring. Well might it have startled the 
old man by her side had not the realms of the 
psychic world still wrapped him in their mysterious 
folds and held his vision in that strangely far-away 
gaze. 

The silence that foUowied remained unbroken 
for some moments. Miss Knotts' eagerness had 
gone now, and in its place had come an unnatural 
calm in which lurked the first hint of a cold, set 
purpose. Then a sudden thought struck her and 
she again addressed herself to the professor, her 
hand still resting upon his. 

" Did this — would this that you have described 
have happened last night?" she asked in a voice 
that vibrated with suppressed passion. She re- 
membered that it was shortly before ten o'clock the 
previous evening when she and her parents had left 
East Finchley station, where John himself had seen 
them off. 

^^ No. . . . No. ... It has not happened yet.^^ 

Though the professor was seemingly as deep in 
his trance as ever, the words were spoken with a 
degree of clearness and emphasis that, in the cir- 
cumstances, was almost uncanny. It was like a 
man in deepest slumber who suddenly speaks in 
the tones that are natural to him in his conscious 
state, and its effect upon the listening girl was to 
convey an impression of overwhelpiing conviction. 

"When does it happen?" she asked with a cold- 
ness that was more terrible than any outburst could 
have been. 
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^^ The spirit tells me/' answered the old man af- 
ter a pause that seemed an eternity to Miss Knotts, 
*^ to-night — at ten/^ 

Barely had Professor Deepstone nttered the 
words than he began to tremble violently. Then he 
gave a sudden start, closed and opened his eyes^ and 
looked about him in some bewilderment. Miss 
Knotts had hastily withdrawn the hand that had 
rested upon his, and he turned towards her. 

" Oh, I remember everything now," he said with 
a strange smile. ^^I was telling you about my 
dream, when I suddenly went into what we term 
the trance state. I am sorry, because I fear it in- 
terrupted me before I had finished. Let me re- 
sume.^' 

His voice and bearing were perfectly normal now, 
and he appeared to have suffered no ill-conse- 
quences from the strange condition from which he 
had just emerged. 

^^I think you have finished," was Miss Knotts' 
quiet rejoinder. 

" Surely not ! " said the professor in frank aston- 
ishment. " I remember quite well my last words. 
I was just telling you that I overheard the lovers 
talking, and that the girl was saying — * Oh, John, 
my own dear John, do you really love me? " 

" Oh, you have made some highly interesting 
disclosures since then, professor ! " There was 
something terrible in Miss Knotts' attempt at lev- 
ity, and something worse in the mirthless laugh 
which accompanied her words. 

"You don't say so! Tell me, please, exactly 
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what I told you in my trance state. This is a mat- 
ter of professional iirterest to me." 

Miss Knotts complied with his request with a 
calmness that surprised even herself. When she 
had finished speaking the professor remained for 
some moments in deep thought. 

^^ To-night at ten/' he said to himself, and echoing 
Miss Knotts' last words. " Very strange." Then 
he turned to Miss Enotts with an air of quiet 
decision. " Young lady," he said gravely, " in pur- 
suit of my interest in this kind of phenomena I 
shall go to East Finchley to-night. I shall go 
there exactly as I did in my dream — by taxi-cab, 
which I shall hire at Hyde Park Corner. I shall 
alight at the narrow turning — which I know I 
shall instantly recognise although I have never 
been to East Finchley in my life — and I shall 
make my way to the spot of my dream, at 10 o'clock 
precisely. 

^Yes," he went on calmly, after a moment's 
pause, ^^ I must see this thing through foir the pur- 
pose of scientific record. I regard it as an ex- 
tremely interesting phase of dream pi^chol(^. 
And, although I have not the rem^otest doubt that 
it will prove strictly prophetic, I must see with my 
own eyes, and hear with my own ears, in order that 
I may be able to give first-hand evidence to the 
Society for Psychical Research, of which I am 
proud to say I am one of the oldest members. . . . 
By the way, young lady," he went (m in a somewhat 
altered tone, ^^may I enquire if the young man 
whom I saw in my dream and whom I appear to 
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have described in my trance is, in fact, known to 
yon?" 

"The young man in question, Professor Deep- 
stone, happens to be my fiwnce, so I think I may 
claim to know him fairly well." And again Miss 
Knotts gaye a mirthless laugh, the hollow ring of 
which struck a curiously discordant note. 

" Oh dear, oh dear," said the old man, apparently 
quite upset. " I am very sorry to hear that. And 
yet I feared as much from the first. It seemed to 
me that the hand of Fate must be in our strange 
meeting. Ah well, the ways of the psychic world 
are indeed inscrutable and amazing." 

But Miss Knotts was paying scant attention to 
the professor's remarks. She was turning oyer in 
her mind an idea that had just occurred to her. 
Like the professor, she must see with her own eyes, 
and hear with her own ears, so that she might know 
beyond all question that the lover, concerning 
whose sincerity and affection she had had her recent 
misgivings, was indeed as despicably false as the 
extraordinary circumstances of the last few min- 
utes had led her to believe. Miss Knotts' impulsive 
nature lent itself to quick decisions, and she made 
np her mind very speedily on this occasion. 

" Professor Deepstone," she said abruptly, " I 
scarcely need to tell you that this is a vital matter 
to me. If your dream does come true, it is impera- 
tive that I should see it for myself. I take it that 
you will have no objection to my accompanying you 
to East Finchley to-night? " There was inflexible 
purpose in every line of her face as she spoke. 

But the professor appeared to regard this sug- 
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gestion with considerable astonishment, not to say 
alarm. 

^^ My dear young lady/' he began, looking round 
on her with an air of fatherly solicitude, ^^ I am 
sure you had very much better remain quietly at 
home. Just imagine, now, what your parents 
would think at the bare idea of your going oflE on 
such a mission ! Why — '' 

" They will know nothing about it," broke in Miss 
£notts decisively and in a manner that clearly 
showed her abUity to form her plans quickly. " I 
have a relative — an aunt — living at South Kens- 
ington, to whom, as it happens, I owe a visit. I 
shall give out that I am going to see her and that 
I shall be back in time for dinner at 6 :30. We are 
expecting my fianc^ to dinner — at least, my par- 
ents are ; I need scarcely say that / am not expect- 
ing him after your very extraordinary dream. He 
simply won't turn up — and I may tell you it will 
not be the first time he has disappointed me. . . . 
Well, I shall not actually go to my aunt's, but I 
shall send a wire from the post ofSce in her immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, later in the afternoon, stating 
that I am stopping with her for the night. In the 
evening I shall go to Hyde Park Corner and meet 
you, and we can drive together to East Finchley. 
And after I have seen for myself — whatever is to 
be seen, I shall make the best arrangements I can 
for securing a night's accommodation. I know an 
hotel in Bloomsbury at which I have frequently 
stopped with my parents when we have been to a 
theatre." 

There was a very practical, self-reliant side to 
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Mi88 Knotts' nature which could ohow itBelf on 
oecasion, and it was uppermost now. 

The professor had listened attentively to every- 
thing she said, but he still seemed to view the pro- 
ject with some disapproval. 

" Of course, young lady/' he said gravely, " you 
naturally do not understand these matters as I do 
after a life-long study of them. To you, the sub- 
ject of rapport and all that it embraces in the 
realms of spiritualism is as a sealed bo(^ Now, if 
you were to accompany me on this — er — mission, 
you would very probably mention the fact to some 
friend or acquaintance, even though you did not 
disclose it to your parents. And that simple, and 
not unnatural, act on your part, my dear young 
lady, would destroy the rapport; it would break 
the spell, and we should have our journey to-night 
for nothing. This may sound incomprehensible to 
you, but it is only one of the inscrutable lawB that 
abound in pi^chic spheres for the confusion of 
those who rashly reveal their intentions to some 
disinterested party and thereby set in motion an- 
tagonistic influences through the medium of 
thought transference.^' And the professor con- 
cluded his jargon with a portentous shake of the 
head. 

Probably at any other time the foregoing would 
have struck Miss Knotts as so much solemn hum- 
bug, but the circumstances which had led up to it 
had induced a degree or gullibility that rendered 
her ready to accept as true and feasible anything 
which she could not understand. None the 
she asked a very pertinent question. 
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"What about yourself, profesflor?" she asked. 
" You have revealed your intentions — to me/' 

" You forget/' was the quick rejoinder. ' I am 
a horn psychic^ which makes all the difference. 
Further/' added the professor, as though by an 
af terthouglit, " I am not making the disclosure to a 
disinterested party, but to one who is vitally con- 
cerned. ... On the other hand, any disclosure by 
you would inevitably destroy the current of influ- 
ences — I use the word in its spiritualistic sense 
— now at work, and that which should have hap- 
pened would simply fail to materialise." And the 
old man shot an interrogating glance at his com- 
panion to see if she followed his argument. 

" You need have no fear of any disclosure from 
me," said Miss Knotts with convincing emphasis. 
" No one but yourself will know anything of my 
intention." 

The professor thought for a few moments. 

" Very well, young lady," he said resignedly, " I 
suppose I must fall in with your wishes. Indeed, I 
confess I have not the heart to deny you your very 
natural desire to accompany me. We had better 
meet —  just as we did in my dream — at Hyde Park 
Corner. I will be there at half -past nine this even- 
ing, and will have a taxi-cab in readiness to convey 
us to East Finchley. If the driving at all resembles 
that of my dream we shall reach our destination 
with several minutes to spare." 

Miss Knotts rose abruptly from the seat. 

" I shall be there. Professor Deepstone," she said 
with a look of settled determination, " at half-past 
nine. Good morning." 
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And, with barely a glance at the quaintly-garbed 
old gentleman who had so effectually convinced her 
of his claims to supra-normal powers^ she moved 
away. 



CHAPTER XIV 

GBBEIK^S TWO-FOLD GRIMB 

Fob some minutes after Miss Enotts had taken 
her departure, the old gentleman who had so re- 
cently emerged from a state of trance sat very still 
and quiet. Possibly he felt the need of a little rest 
and recuperation after his strange experience, or 
he may have been merely cogitating on some of the 
unfathomable problems that beset this mortal life. 
In any case, he appeared to be in no danger of 
lapsing into another trance. 

Presently, he glanced somewhat furtively about 
him, to left and right, and even behind him, but 
there was no one in sight. Whereupon the old 
gentleman's hitherto staid demeanour underwent a 
very curious change. A leer — it could not by any 
stretch of the imagination be called a smile — sud- 
denly distorted his features, and he appeared to be 
hugging himself with an excess of secret satis- 
faction. 

^* Ben, my boy,'' he muttered to himself, " you're a 
genius! You've positively eclipsed yourself, that's 
what you've done." And the process of self-hug- 
ging was indulged in with even greater ecstasy. 

" Upon my word," he went on, " I had scarcely 
dared to hope my ruse would be so completely suc- 
cessful, or that I should have accomplished my pur- 
pose so easily. I had expected the need of giving 
a little demonstration with the crystal and telling 
her a few things concerning the romantic nature 
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of her attachment and engagement, etc., but there 
was no occasion for that. Bhe was just about mad 
with jealousy by the time I had finished my trance. 
And she was so infernally cold and anotty to start 
with! Why, she would have walked clean away 
before I could have done a thing if I hadn't been 
slick. But I could see that I had got her fixed 
directly I said the words ^ East FimchleyJ She 
didn't want to move away then. Oh dear, no. She 
wanted to hear the rest . . . Yes, r^>e got her — 
Fve got her. And to-night — to-night I'm g(^g to 
get even with that two-faced puppy, John Butiand 
as he calls himself, and that cursed bruiser, old 
Billy Knotts. 

^^ There's not the shadow of a doubt she'll turn up 
right enough at Hyde Park Corner. She must 
think it an extraordinary coincidence that the 
dream should have started there of all places — the 
very spot where she was first to have met her 
fianc^. That was a clever stroke. And ha for 
that trance, well I never did a better bit of acting 
in my life. . . . Oh, Ben, Ben, you are a master- 
piece ! " 

The aforesaid Ben — whose surname, it is per- 
haps superfluous to add, was Creek — was proceed- 
ing to hug himself again with renewed ecstasy, 
when the sound of an approaching footstep caused 
him to desist and to resume his former staid ap- 
pearance. Glancing in the direction from whence 
the sound came, he saw a tall, big-chested, burly 
figure swinging round a bend in the path, and 
striding rapidly towards him. 

It was "old Billy Knotts,'^ the ex-champion 
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heavy-weight pugilist, taking his morning constitu- 
tional. 

Creek, long-trained in the art of self-mastery, 
and confident in his disguise, betrayed no sign of 
the momentary alarm which this sudden apparition 
caused him. Seemingly, there was nothing more 
than mere idle curiosity in his gaze as he watched 
the heavy, massive figure that yet walked with such 
easy swinging strides, and with the well-balanced 
poise of a man in perfect training. Now, his arch- 
enemy was passing him, barely deigning even to 
glance down at him. Creek watched him till he 
had passed out of sight. 

" Curse you," he muttered savagely, his face sud- 
denly livid with passion, "curse you, and your 
would-be son-in-law, too! But, wait till to-night. 
I'll be even with the pair of you yet.'' 

Then, with a murderous scowl upon his face, he 
rose abruptly from the seat and moved away in the 
opposite direction, with diflBculty restraining his 
pace to that of a man of his apparent age. 

A quarter-of-an-hour's slow, shambling walk 
brought him to Ilf ord station, where he booked for 
Liverpool Street. Having a few minutes to wait, he 
shuffled along to the deserted waiting-room, where 
he took the opportunity to remove his large gold- 
rimmed spectacles. They only troubled his eyes, 
and he felt that the need for this relatively unim- 
portant detail of his disguise had passed. Soon 
he was alone in a third-class carriage, speeding to- 
wards the City, his brain busy with as foul a plot 
as ever brought man to a felon's death upon the 
gallows. 
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" Now for a quiet trip to East Finchley," he said 
to himself, as he pu£Fed with feverish intensity at 
a cigarette. ^^ I must make quite sure of my 
ground out there, the ground concerned in my sup- 
posed dream, and go over it for a second time. It 
will be pitch dark when we are out there to-night, 
and it is essential that I should know just where 
I am — above all when the job has been done and 
I have to make myself scarce with as little delay as 
possible. If I should chance to knock up against 
that young puppy Rutland he would never identify 
me — rigged out in this fashion and with an appro- 
priate pose — either with Benjamin Creek or the 
Bev. Tobias Kidd. . . . Then, when I have satis- 
fied myself that I shall be easily able to find my 
way in the dark to and from the spot that I have 
selected as favourable for my purpose, I can leis- 
urely get back to the West-end and lie becomingly 
low until it's time to make tracks for Hyde Park 
Comer. It won't do for me to be seen going, into 
my digs in this garb in broad daylight." (Creek's 
disguise, it may be explained, had been effected at 
the abode of a kindred spirit in a crime-infested 
back-street of Whitechapel. ) " And I won't forget 
to make sure of a taxi-cab before the girl turns up, 
and I'll make it worth the chap's while to drive 
like the devil. Everything must be as nearly as pos- 
sible just as it happened in my dream — my won- 
derful dream ! " 

Here Creek gave a sly grin and rubbed his long, 
bony hands together. 

" There's a lot in that," he went on musingly. 
^' The closer the resemblance to my dream, the bet- 
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ter my chance of taking her completely oflE her 
guard at the right moment. There must be no 
struggling — just one sure, swift stroke — " 

Creek's features became suddenly tense and 
eager, and his attitude was that of a man who 
watches something being enacted before his very 
eyes. In a few moments, his expression changed 
to one of almost diabolical malevolence. 

"Oh, Billy Knotts," he muttered through his 
clenched teeth, " you're going to pay dearly for that 
cruel hiding you gave me. Yes, I promise you 
that. Heavens, but I would give something to see 
your face, and the face of your daughter's lover, 
when you learn the truth. . . . And the beauty of 
it all is," he went on, now with a sinister smile, 
" I've laid my plans so cleverly that Pm as safe as 
houses/^ 

So thought the man whose criminal instincts 
were now dominated by a single, overmastering pas- 
sion—the lust for revenge. The bogus John Rut- 
land, whom he had thought to victimise so easily, 
had, as he believed, deliberately trapped him, and 
had been responsible for the most merciless thrash- 
ing he had ever received. For days and nights he 
had writhed in unspeakable physical agony; and 
for weeks since then he had harboured but one pur- 
pose in life : how best to pay off that bitter score. 
His evil nature had yielded him not a moment's 
respite from the burning craving to be avenged, a 
craving that grew but stronger and more insistent 
with each hour's delay* And so he had schemed 
and plotted with the thoroughness peculiar to him, 
preferring to endure the ceaseless torment that 
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must be his until his purpose was achieved, rather 
than risk the thwarting of his plans by undue haste. 

And now, at last, he felt himself to be upon the 
ere of tasting the sweetness of reyenge, a pleasure 
that was infinitely enhanced by the sense of secur- 
ity bom of carefully matured plans. 

Arriving at East Finchley by tube and tram from 
Liverpool Street, Creek duly covered the ground 
that was to play so important a part in the pend- 
ing drama, and satisfied himself of his thorough ac- 
quaintance therewith. Then he retraced his steps 
and presently emerged from the narrow turning to 
which the taxi-cab was to bring him and his com- 
panion. Almost opposite to where he stood, and 
lying back a short distance from the roadway, was 
a quaint, old-fashioned public-house called '^ The 
Five Bells,'' and it occurred to Creek that he could 
make that his ostensible destination when he gave 
directions to the driver at Hyde Park Comer. 
Then, when the taxi-cab had driven away, he and 
his companion could make their way down the 
narrow turning he had described in his " dream." 

" Not a bad idea to have a whisky-and-soda over 
the way," he said to himself. " I've done a thun- 
dering good morning's work, and a drink to the 
success of my plans will be appropriate." 

With which cold-blooded reflection, and still 
mindful of his rdle of a feeble old man. Creek shuf- 
fled across the road and made his way into " The 
Five Bells." There was no one in the bar when 
he entered, so he rapped impatiently upon the 
counter. 

In spite of his self-mastery. Creek was very 
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nearly betrayed into a startled exclamation of sur- 
prise, for the young man who appeared in anawer 
to his summons was no other than his one-time con- 
federate, Isaac Cohen, whom, it will be recalled, 
Creek (then posing as a reverend gentleman) had 
recently encountered in a Highgate-bound tram. 

True to his long training, however. Creek played 
his assumed part with consummate coolness. 

"A whisky-and-soda, please," he said in a voice 
that was an excellent imitation of the quavering 
tcmes peculiar to advanced age. 

There was a single moment's intent scrutiny on 
the part of the young man behind the bar. It was 
the scrutiny of one who takes in details swiftly. 
Yet it was impossible to say whether it implied 
recognition, or was merely the outcome of an ill- 
bred, if momentary, curiosity at the somewhat 
antiquated appearance of the person on whom it 
was centred. Even the faint suspicion of a smile 
which for an instant hovered about the corners of 
a remarkably ugly mouth might have been as read- 
ily attributable to that lack of breeding as to any 
recollection of a previous acquaintance. Then, 
without a word, the young man turned to execute 
his customer's order, after which he started to 
polish some glasses with a display of energy that 
suggested commendable zeal for his work. He was 
a puny, impoverished-looking fellow, with a face 
thai did not inspire confidence. 

Creek did not linger unduly over his whisky-and- 
soda, and he quite forgot to drink to the success of 
his plans. As he set his tumbler down preparatory 
to taking his departure he shot a furtive glance at 
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the young man who was so busy with the glasses. 
It may have been mete coincidence that his glance 
should have intercepted one of equal stealth from 
the young man in question, but it ' set the black- 
mailer speculating uneasily as he shuffled dowly 
and somewhat feebly out of the bar. 

" Curse it/' he muttered to himself when he was 
outside, ^^ I wonder if the fellow recognised me. I 
don't think he can have done, but he's a deep dog 
and there's no saying for certain. Who would have 
thought of meeting him in such a place as that! 
Probably that accounts for my seeing him the 
other day in the Highgate tram — he would have 
been on some errand for the boss, no doubt. I sup- 
pose he's turned respectable all of a sudden — for 
some black purpose of his own." 

And there being no one to obsen^ him, CreeSi: 
permitted himself a venomous sneer. 

Then he remembered his gold-rimmed spectacles 
which he had removed at Ilf ord station and had not 
since thought it necessary to resume. '^ That's a 
pity," he muttered thoughtfully. " Not that they 
make much difference in themselves, but they fit in 
well with the part I have assumed and would have 
helped to make recognition more difficult. . . . 
Still, I can't think the fellow was quite clever 
enough to see through this disguise, spectacles or no 
spectacles. He would have said something if he 
had, for I'll bet he hasn't forgotten his old grudge 
against me. . . . Ha, ha I That was another clever 
bit of business on my part. But it was a flea-bite to 
the job I have on hand to-night ! " 

Let us turn our attention now from Creek, im- 
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mersed in his sordid soliloquy, to the other inter- 
ested party in the grim drama, the details of which 
had been so carefully thought out by the vengeful 
blackmailer. 

After leaving him in the park, Miss Knotts had 
gone home in a state of mind that even more than 
justified Creek's gloating satisfaction at the success 
of his scheme. Doubtless, her own secret misgiv- 
ings concerning tite stability of her lover's affec- 
tions — a factor unsuspected by the pseudo-profes- 
sor — had been a contributory cause to her un- 
questioned acceptance of his dream as a prophetic 
revelation. Even now as she made her way home^ 
deep in thought, she could scarcely realise the full 
significance of the amazing thing that had just hap* 
pened. A total stranger, a man whom she had 
never seen before and in whom she had not the 
remotest interest, chancing to sit beside her on a 
seat in a public park, had suddenly recognised her 
as having figured in his dream of overnight, and 
had abruptly riveted her attention by naming the 
very place in which her lover lived. Then, too, it 
was extraordinarily suggestive that the dream 
should have started at Hyde Park Comer above all 
places — the very spot where her lover had first 
failed her. Every detail of the dream had seemed 
to fit in exactly with the facts, even to the nam- 
ing of her lover. As for that uncanny trance into 
which the professor had lapsed and in the course of 
which he had actually given a faithful description 
of her lover — well, that was too horribly signifi- 
cant for anything. There was not the shadow of a 
doubt in Miss Knotts' mind that her lover would 
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fail to fulfil his engagement with her that eyening ^ 
and that he would be occupied as foretold in the 
dream. She was equally convinced that the object 
of his illicit affection was no other than the young 
lady concerning whom she had entertained such 
jealous misgivings that very morning. 

And to-nighty at ten o'clock, he would be making 
love to her in the quiet fields that bordered East 
Finchley ! 

The mere thought of it drove her into a fierce 
frenzy of jealousy, and kindled within her but one 
purpose — to surprise him in the very act and to 
denounce him, there and then, before the girl to 
whom he was making love. It did, indeed, occur 
to Miss Knotts to invoke the aid of her pugilistic 
father and induce him to accompany her to East 
Finchley, but the recollection of the professor's 
warning regarding the intervention of a third part^ 
and the consequent '^ breaking of the spell," as he 
termed it, caused her to dismiss the idea. More- 
over, she very much doubted whether her matter- 
of-fact father would not treat the whole affair as 
p^posterous, and sternly forbid her embarking on 
such an undertaking. On the other hand, when in 
due course she came to disclose to him what she 
would have seen with her own eyes, she knew very 
well that no power on earth would stop him from 
taking the matter into his own hands and dealing 
with her erstwhile lover precisely as he had dealt 
with the fickle Frank Thompson. 

No, she reflected as she neared.her home, she 
must keep her own counsel, conceal for the nioment 
as best she could her outraged feelings, and carry 
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out the plan which she had briefly outlined to Pro- 
fessor Deepstone. Her projected visit to her aunt 
at South Kensington that afternoon would occasion 
no surprise to her unsuspecting parents, neither 
would the subsequent receipt of a telegram an- 
nouncing that she was remaining there for the 
night cause them any uneasiness; whilst the justi- 
fication for the subterfuge would be sufficiently ap- 
parent when she came to disclose all the facts on 
the morrow. As for having any qualms of her own 
concerning her joint undertaking with an old gen- 
tleman whose acquaintance she had made under 
such unusual circumstances. Miss Knotts' self- 
reliant nature, coupled with the fixity of her deter- 
mination, admitted of no second thoughts. 

And the assumption of tranquility and calm with 
which she presently made her way up the garden 
path of Oakfield Lodge was at once a tribute to her 
self-possession and her ability to play the part she 
had set herself. 

Towards ten o'clock that night, a young man of 
somewhat puny physique and by no means prepos- 
aesfldng appearance might have been seen reclining 
indolently on a seat which stood a few yards in 
front of "The Five Bells" public-house at Eaat 
Finchley. 

It was Isaac Cohen, just returned from a walk 
across Hampstead Heath, this being his weekly 
^^ evening off." And as he was under no obligation 
to be within doors before eleven o'clock he had 
elected to make the most of the fine evening and 
smoke his final pipe out here. 
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His face, crafty as that of an old fox, wore a per- 
plexed and pre-occnpied expression. 

*^ I don't know what to make of it/' he muttered 
to himself, ^* but it's a dead cert, he's on some deep 
game of his own. That's the second time I've seen 
him in this neighbourhood, differently disguised 
each time, though on both occasions he was the 
feeble old man — a jwurt which he always played un- 
commonly well. He thinks I didn't twig him — the 
miserable hound — but he doesn't know I made it 
my business, after that last dirty trick he played 
me, to study his disguises. . . . Ah, Benjamin 
Creek, my boy, it may pay me to lie low at the 
moment, but I'll get my own back on you yet, one of 
these days. And when I do — "Cohen's face be- 
came suddenly dark with passion — ^^ when I do, 
you low-down mongrel. 111 wager it will be a black 
day for you." 

For some minutes, Cohen remained deep in 
thought, his small, narrow chin buried in his breast 

He was too immersed in his reflections to notice 
the swift approach of a taxi-cab, but its somewhat 
abrupt pulling up at a spot only a few yards from 
where he was seated caused him to give a casual 
sidelong glance in its direction. 

A well-dressed girl alighted with a haste that sav- 
oured of impatience. Turning briskly to the 
driver, she handed him his fare, Tifhich, judging 
from his gracious acknowledgment, must have been 
on a generous scale. Meanwhile, there clambered 
from the cab, somewhat slowly and feebly, a 
quaintly-garbed, bespectacled old gentleman. 
Then the cab drove off as swiftly as it had come. 
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Isaac Cohen held his breath, and a hard glitter 
came suddenly into his crafty eyes. It spoke vol- 
umes for his training in the art of self-repression 
that he gave no other sign of interest in this oddly- 
assorted couple. Indeed, it would almost have 
seemed as though such interest as he might have 
felt had already ceased, for he turned deliberately 
and gazed with languid apathy in the opposite 
direction. In spite, however, of averted face and 
seeming lack of interest, his keen ears were very 
much on duty. 

He heard the young woman exclaim in a curi- 
ously tense undertone, " There's the very turning 
you described!" "Yes, so it is," her companion 
assented, ^^ the very turning! ^^ 

And in another moment Cohen heard the old 
man's shuffling steps mingling with the lighter 
tread of the maiden as they crossed the road and 
made their way down the narrow turning opposite. 

Cohen remained motionless for some moments 
while he listened to the sound of the retreating foot- 
steps. Then he rose with an alacrity that sug- 
gested a settled purpose. 

" Blimey ! What a slice of luck ! " he muttered 
as he followed warily and at a safe distance. His 
small, pinched face wore now an expression of ex- 
traordin^uy keenness. " It strikes me," he went on 
to himself, "there ought to be a thumping good 
chance of paying off my old score out of this little 
affair to-night. I don't know what his game is, 
masquerading as an old man with that young girl, 
and I don't much care, but I'll lay it's a fishy job, 
and I'm going to butt in at the right moment. And 
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if there's money in it, / shall want my share. I 
wonder what the crafty devil has done with the 
stick he was leaning on this morning? I noticed 
jnst now that he hadn't got it. Wants his hands 
free to-night^ eh? That's what that means! " 

StiU at a safe distance, and with a stealth that 
seemed curiously natural to him, Isaac Cohen 
dogged the steps of the two figures ahead of Mm. 
The narrow turning which they were now travers- 
ing was little better than a mere footpath, connect- 
ing the quiet roadway with the fields beyond, and 
extending for a distance of some two or three hun- 
dred yards between high fences. In places the 
outspreading branches of trees overiiung it so 
closely as to make its darkness at night-time almost 
like that of a tunnel. Even Cohen's keen eyes were 
of little avail here, but he was ever within sound 
of the footsteps that he dogged. 

When he reached the field into which the narrow 
turning led he paused within the shadow of the 
fence, and peered ahead. Though it was a dark 
night, there was just sufficient moon to rede^n it 
from total blackness, and he could now faintly 
descry the gaunt form of his one-time confederate 
and the slight figure of the girl by his side. They 
were plodding steadily on, as tliou^ to a &Ktd des- 
tination, and Cohai crept after them, his eyes and 
ears strained to the utmost 

Presently, they came to a stile and it became 
evident that Creek was duly mindful of his rdle of 
a feeble old man, for tha*e was a little ^elMj whtte 
he clambered slowly over before turning to assist 
his companion. 
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^ The very stUe. How strange! ^^ Cohen heard 
him exclaim in tones almost of awe. '^ It's all com- 
ing tme to the very letter." 

Cohen^ with the stealth that seemed to come nat- 
nral to him^ was crouching motionless now behind 
a low-growing bnsh. "What the devil does it 
mean? " he muttered. " Looks as though he'd been 
cm the tack of some cock-^md-buU story. But what 
farf' 

Th^a he saw the two figures turn sharp to the 
right along a path that was screened by a hedge 
from the field th^ had just left. He waited a 
few moments before he got over the stile himself^ 
and then with infinite caution he resumed his 
stalking tactics. 

Save for those two dim, shadowy forms ahead 
tiiere was not a soul to be seen, and Cohen reflected 
that whatever his former confederate's game might 
be he had evidently chosen his ground with a view 
to solitude. He sli^tly lessened the distance be* 
tween him and his prey — as he now regarded 
Creek — and his ferret eyes never left him. 

With all his faculties alert to the utmost and 
his pulses throbbing with suppressed excitement at 
the prospect of an eariy paying off of that old 
score, Cohen continued to stalk with the sinuous 
stealth of a cat 

He was just beginning to wonder how much far- 
ther his prey intended to proceed, when the two 
shadowy figures came to an abrupt pause. They 
were talking in low tones, and the taller figure was 
pointing towards a clump of trees near by. 

Cohen dropped to his hands and knees, and with 
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head turned down that the pallor of his face might 
not betray his presence crawled warily nearer. 
Now his sharp ears caught snatches of conversa- 
tion. ** Yes, this is the very spot. I recognise it," 
he heard Creek declare in muffled tones ; and there 
was a tensely-whispered but inaudible reply from 
the girl by his side. 

Suddenly, Creek pointed again towards the 
clump of trees. " There they are ! '' he whispered 
excitedly, ^^ exactly as I saw them in my dream. 
Just a dark patch on the ground over there — with 
two lighter patches close together — their faces. 
Look I " 

His companion leant forward in an attitude the 
eagerness of which was apparent even in the dark 
to Cohen's keenly watchful eyes. 

Then something happened with amazing sudden- 
ness. 

There was a swift outward and downward move- 
ment of Creek's arm, terminating in the back of 
his companion, and the latter fell face forward 
without a sound. 

" Stabbed to death," hissed Creek exultingly as 
he bent over the prostrate and motionless figure at 
his feet. ^^And never a sound! A clean enough 
job that.'^ 

Isaac Cohen rose stealthily to his feet, his gaze 
riveted on that bent, shadowy figure that seemed 
now to bear a weird resemblance to a gaunt vul- 
ture hovering hungrily over a prospective meal. 

" So that^s your game, Benjamin Creek, is it? " 
he said in cold, menacing tones. " You'd scarcdy 
bargained for me as a witness, eh? " 
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The bent, shadowy figure straightened, but even 
the obscurity of night could not hide the paralysis 
of fear that had suddenly smitten it. Its grotesque 
outlines were those of a man w^hose knees knocked 
together in overwhelming terror, whilst its very 
silence seemed to Ibelong to one deprived of speech 
by an overmastering fear. 

Cohen, gloating secretly over the effect he had 
produced, advanced to within a pace of the panic- 
stricken figure. 

^^ What a chance," he said with slow, insinuating 
emphasis, " for me to pay off old scores, eh. Creek? 
And — Pm going to, you — ^^ 

But the sentence was never finished. 

As though the very extremity of his fear had 
suddenly galvanised him into life again, Creek 
sprang at his one-time confederate with the fury of 
a tiger, and something that his hand still clutched 
descended like a flash into Cohen's breast. 

A spurt of blood — a half -stifled groan. 

Then stillness and silence. 
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IF — 

Creek ^anced fearfully about him, as though 
half dreading that out of the dark yoid that sur- 
rounded him mi^t emerge yet another witness to 
the foul deed that he had done. 

It was no mere sense of horror at his two-fold 
crime that for a moment unnerved the y^igefal 
blackmailer and brought the cold sw^eat of fear to 
his brow. Bemorse, or anything akin to it^ was an 
attribute unknown to Creek. But that cold, mena- 
cing voice that had spoken to him so suddenly frrai 
out of the darkness, that accusing figure that had 
loomed upon him from the blackness of the night 
with such uncanny stealth, had sent a shiver of 
deadly fear through him as he realised how near 
to betrayal he had been. 

With a strong effort he pulled himself together, 
and the coolness of nerve that was inherent in him 
came to his aid. His first act was to plunge the 
blade of his knife into the ground at his feet as 
the speediest method of ridding it of the blood that 
was still wet upon it. " There's no time to lose/^ 
he muttered grimly as he thrust it into an inner 
pocket and gave another swift glance about him. 
^^ I must drag the bodies away from the path, and 
make myself scarce." 

Buthlessly he grabbed by the coat collar the 
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mute, motionless form that lay huddled at his feet, 
and was about to carry out his intenticm when his 
keen ears caught a sound — faint but ominous — 
that again sent an icy chill through his veins. Still 
clutching his victim's coat-collar, he stood rooted to 
the spot — listening intently. 

There was no mistaking it. Footsteps were ap- 
proaching, and were drawing rapidly nearer. 

For an instant, something very like panic took 
possession of the murderer. He dropped his bur- 
den and fled precipitately in the opposite direction 
to that from which the warning sound came. Luck- 
ily for him, this took him over ground with which 
he was already familiar, and he had soon gained the 
narrow turning that led from the fields to the road- 
way. Here the darkness of night was rendered 
impenetrable by the overhanging branches of trees. 

Creek slowed down, and his hands moved deftly 
about him. 

When he emerged upon the roadway a curious 
transformation in his appearance had taken place. 
He was no longer the bent old man, who had 
shuffled along so feebly beside an eager maiden. 
Erect and active, he strode boldly forward with 
easy, swinging strides and a certain jauntiness of 
beajring utterly at variance with his former gait. 
The soft felt hat beneath which his whitened hair 
had shown so plainly had given place to a large, 
loose cap of sporting type, which was pulled down 
over his head in a way that concealed almost every 
trace of hair. The gold-rimmed spectacles were 
gone, and the very expression of his features 
seemed to have changed. 
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In short, Creek had execnted, with a speed and 
dexterity that would not hare disgraced a mnsic- 
hall comedian, a swt of '^ qniek-change " tnm of 
his own, a mse that had served him admirably on 
more than one occasion in his criminal career. 

Let us leave Creek now as he pnrsaes his home- 
ward way, exulting over his act of vengeance, and 
see who it was whose approaching footsteps had 
caused him to bolt so precipitately from the scene 
of his ghastly crime. 

It was, indeed, no other than Dick Dashmead, re- 
turning to East Finchley from his favourite walk 
across the Heath. He puUed up abruptly as he 
came full tilt upon the two huddled and motionless 
forms. 

^^ Hullo, what's up here?" he exclaimed in 
startled tones. He struck a match and peered 
down at the form that lay nearest to him. He saw 
it to be that of a young woman, lying face down- 
wards. Hastily, yet gently, he turned it over. 
The match had flickered out, and he struck another. 

^^ Oood Ood ! " he ejaculated in sudden horror, 
^' if 8 Miss Knotts! '' 

For an instant he had a vague idea that he must 
be dreaming. Here, lying at his feet and seem- 
ingly dead, was the very girl of whom, let it be 
confessed, he had been thinking but a moment 
since. Then he touched the cheek of the upturned 
face, and the warmth that was still upon it brought 
home to him vividly the reality of that upon which 
he gazed. Living or dead, it was indeed she of 
whom he had just been thinking. 

But Miss Knotts was not dead. Creek's crue!. 
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swift stab in the dark had been les» sure than he 
had supposed and had missed its mark. Moreover^ 
though he had not realised it, the girl had, by a 
lucky chance, in leaning forward the better to see 
the imaginary couple at whom Creek had pointed, 
slightly stumbled precisely as the murderous 
weapon struck her, with the result that the actual 
penetration had been far less than he had imagined. 
It was more the shock than serious injury that had 
reduced Miss Knotts to insensibility. Her escape, 
indeed, had been miraculous. 

And now, as Dick Dashmead felt eagerly for the 
heart-throb that should tell him there was yet life, 
and passionately breathed her name, Miss Knotts 
to his great relief opened her eyes. Her presence 
of mind and quick grasp of the situation were re- 
markable, but Miss Ejiotts came of stout-nerved, 
hardy stock. 

** Where's that man — the coward who struck me 
down? '^ she queried in tones that were almost per- 
emptory. "I've been stabbed.." 

In the darkness she had not recognised Dick 
Dashmead. 

" Good heavens. Miss Knotts ! " exclaimed that 
young man, horror-stricken. "Are you seriously 
hurt? " 

" Oh, it's Mr. Dashmead ! " — smiling faintly. 
**What a mercy you have appeared on the scene. . . . 
No, I don't think I'm hurt very seriously. I 
scarcely know yet." 

With Dick's assistance, she had risen to a sitting 
I)osition, when a low groan near by caused them 
both to look around. 
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^' Why ! '^ exclaimed MiM Enottein astonuduneiit 
as she caught sight for the firat time of that other 
recumbent form, '^ that must be him — the treach- 
erous, cowardly old man who stabbed ma'' 

'^ No, no>" said a fedide Yoiee> as though with a 
great effort, '^ he's gone. But — I saw him do it 
That's why — he stabbed me, too. I — I know 
him. . . . His name — 

The voice had dropped to tones that were barely 
above a whisper, and Dick, gently releasing the girl 
whom he had been supporting in his arms, bent low 
over the prostrate man. Faintly he caught the 
name — " Ben Creek." 

Even to Dick's inexperienced eye it was evident 
that the speaker was near his end, and a fresh wave 
of horror swept over him. 

'^Tell me," he said, speaking very earnestly, 
'^ tell me, if you can, where this fellow Ben Creek 
lives." 

There was a moment's tense pause before the 
dying man's lips moved again. 

" Palmer Street — 97 Palmer Street — Pimlico." 
The words came slowly and very faintly, and Dick 
had to bend lower yet to catch them. 

He had barely repeated this address, the better 
to impress it upon his memory, when he heard the 
welcome sound of approaching footsteps, and in a 
few moments a young man pulled up as abruptly 
as Dick had done himself. 

" There has been trouble here," said Dick briefly. 
** Lend a hand." 

*^ Bight-o ! I'm your man," responded the new 
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arrival with an alacrity that suggested zest for any 
fresh excitement. ^^ What's hapx>ened? '' And he 
bent down enquiringly. ^^ Lumme !" he ejaculated 
as he struck a match^ '^ I'll bet that chap's dead." 

" I think you're right," said Dick gravely. " He 
has been stabbed. So has this young lady, but I 
don't think she is very seriously injured. Help me 
to get her to my friend's house, near by." 

This, however, proved to be none too easy a task, 
for, notwithstanding her plucky protestations. Miss 
Knotts was weak from loss of blood and scarcely 
able to stand. Between them, however, Dick and 
the stranger succeeded in getting her to John Rut- 
land's quarters, where Mrs. Woodford, despite 
many a murmured, "Ah me ! Oh dear, what terri- 
ble goings-on, to be sure ! " yet proved herself capa- 
Ule and motherly, and soon had the young lady 
safely installed in bed. Jol^n himself was out, not 
having yet returned from his customary visit to 
Ilf ord, and Gladys was therefore despatched for the 
nearest doctor; whilst Dick, accompanied by the 
young man with a taste for excitement, hastened to 
the local police station to set the machinery of the 
law in motion. 

At a somewhat late hour that night Benjamin 
Greek climbed the dark stairway that led up to his 
modest abode on the fourth floor of the Pimlico 
lodginghouse. He closed and locked the door 
noiselessly behind him and proceeded to light a 
small oil lamp that stood upon a table in the centre 
of the room. Its yellow rays lit up a smile of evil 
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Batigfaction on his face. His next act was to ponr 
himself ont a sti£F glass of whisky^ which he drained 
at a galp. 

" My only regret/' he mnttered to himself as he 
set the glass down, *^ is that I can't see for myself 
the effect of what I have done on the girl's father 
and her lover. . . . Ah, that tootUd give me a thrill, 
indeed ! Never mind, I can jni^t about imagine it. 
Ha, ha, Billy Knotts and bogus John Rutland," ho 
apostrophized gleefully, ^' I said I'd make you 
smart, and by Q — , I've kept my word. . . . Lord, 
what a masterpiece I am at scheming! I may be 
slow, and perhaps I pursue my purpose by round- 
about methods, hut Vm devilish sure! ^^ 

Creek had sat down now, and the process of self- 
hugging in which he had indulged in Valentine's 
Park that morning was repeated, with an ecstasy 
that was almost diabolical. 

" Everything has gone exactly as I planned," he 
went on to himself with the same unholy glee. 
** Except, it is true, for the unexpected butting in 
of that miserable spy, Isaac Cohen. And I soon 
settled him I Lord, but what a fright he gave me 
for a moment ! It's a mercy for me that I've got a 
cool nerve, or Cohen would have lived to blow the 
ga£f on me, as sure as fate." 

Creek's face became suddenly thoughtful, and a 
moment later the shadow of fear flitted across it. 

" I suppose I did do him in properly," he mut- 
tered to himself uneasily. ^^ I should be in mortal 
danger if — . And yet I can't believe that possible. 
/ stabbed with all my might. . . . No, no, Isaac 
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Colien^ youVe paid the penalty of meddling with 
Benjamin Creek, right enough." 

None the less, as though some grim foreboding 
haunted him, Greek rose from his seat and began to 
pace restlessly to and fro, his head sunk upon his 
breast. That dread possibility, remote enough as 
it seemed, had suddenly impinged itself upon his 
mind and would not be entirely dislodged. 
Strange, he thought to himself, that it had not 
struck him sooner. Instead, throughout his home- 
ward journey, there had been a sense only of wild 
exultation, a delirium of inhuman delight, at the 
achievement of his act of vengeance, and through 
his fevered brain had come no hint of lurking dan- 
ger to himself. On the contrary, a braze^ boldness 
and confidence had possessed him, and he recalled 
now how, as he had emerged from the narrow turn- 
ing that led from the fields to the roadway, he had 
chanced to encounter a policeman on his beat and 
had met his momentary scrutiny with easy uncon- 
cern. 

But he was cooler now. The wild exultation had 
subsided, and he could view the matter more criti- 
cally. For some minutes, he continued to pace 
r^tlessly to and fro, reviewing every detail of what 
had happened in the lonely field at East Finchley. 
And as he did so another possibility occurred to 
him, and one that he found peculiarly mortifying. 
Suppose Miss Knotts should survive, and thus rob 
him of his coveted revenge. True, it was a very 
small chance, and one that presented less ^danger 
to himself than the other dread possibility that had 
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JQit occurred to hlm^ but the iMure contemplatioii 
of the chance brought to Creek's cadarerouB fea* 
tores the look of a wild beast robbed suddenly of 
its prey. 

^ Curse that fellow Cohen ! " he muttered sav- 
agely. ^* If it hadn't been for him I could have 
made sure of that, anyway. Those few mcMnents 
lost in dealing with him were vital, and by the time 
I had settled him I had to fty for my life. 

** But it strikes me I am worrying myself quite 
needlessly. They're both as dead as nails. And 
if that's so — well there's nothing to fear." 

But it was that "* if," with all its grim possibili- 
ties, that haunted Creek. He realised now, in the 
solitude of his den, that it meant just life or death 
to him. 

He paused in his restless pacing to light a dg* 
arette. 

As he did so, the light from the match threw 
something into bold relief that sent a shudder 
through him. 

It was on the sleeve of his shirt — vivid and ac- 
cusing! . . . Yes, and there was another, smaller 
and less conspicuous by reason of its darker back- 
ground, on the sleeve of his coat. He dropped the 
lighted match, and felt that on which his startled 
gaze had rested. . . . Yes, it tJOM 9till moist! 

Again that menacing " if " crept into Creek's tor- 
tured mind, and fanned the smouldering fears a^ 
ready there. 

In another moment, he was removing with 
feverish haste his coat, his waistcoat, and his shirt. 

" It's no good taking any chances," he muttered 
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to himself as he poured out some water into a basin. 
^^ The shirt first ! It shows most on that. ... I 
wonder if soap and water will get it out. . . . 
Curse that fellow Cohen for his butting in! I'd 
have been as safe as houses if it hadn't been for him. 
-Probably I'm safe enough as 'tis, but — 

" Then there's the knife to think about,'^ he went 
on to himself in a kind of feverish soliloquy as he 
began to scrub away at that ominous scarlet patch. 
^* I'll have to find a way of disposing of that. I half 
wish Vd thrown it away at the time. But weapons, 
they say, are apt to prove useful clues ! Ugh ! .. . . 
To think it's in the pocket of that coat now. If — 
if—'' 

Creek, still assiduously washing the sleeve of his 
shirt, became suddenly aware of footsteps on the 
atairs — the bottom flight of stairs. It sounded 
like the tread of two or three people. Now they 
had mounted the first flight and were climbing the 
second, and Creek's keen ears recognised the fore- 
most tread as that of Mrs. Tozer, his landlady. In 
the excitement of his washing operations he had not 
noticed any knock at the street door, and he strove 
to tell himself that Mrs. Toser was only showing 
some belated and newly arrived lodgers to their 
room. Yet for the life of him he could not keep 
back a sickening, nameless fear — a deadly pre- 
monition of something untoward. With his hands 
still buried in the basin of water — and how omin- 
ously tinged already that water was! — he re- 
mained rooted to the spot where he stood, listening 
in fascinated horror to those approaching f ootst^NS. 

Heavens, they had ascended the third flight of 
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stairs^ and were now climbing the fourth and last! 

There was but one room besides his own on the 
floor to which that flight led, and Creek knew that 
that room was already occupied. 

The paralysis of an OTerwhelming fear gripped 
Creek and held him impotent. Even his mental 
powers seemed for the moment to be steeped in a 
fatal stupor. Dimly, as in a dream, he heard his 
landlady say, "That's Mr. Creek's room, gentle- 
men." Then the handle of the locked door was 
turned, and a moment later there was a knock and 
a curt demand that the door should be opened. 

The paralysing spell that had numbed the mur- 
derer's brain and limbs was broken now, and a 
wild panic seized him. He dashed to the window 
and flung it open. A succession of small back- 
yards, hidden in black obscurity, lay far beneath 
him. 

Creek knew that the only possible chance of es- 
cape lay — down there. It was a small enough 
chance, but a man whose neck is at stake will ac- 
cept almost any odds. Already the violent pres- 
sure on the door of his room warned him that his 
unseen pursuers might burst in at any instant, and 
Creek, in his mad panic, was even tempted to risk 
the forty-foot drop to the paved yard below. But 
his quick eye caught sight of a stout water-pipe that 
led down to the very ground, and he leant out at a 
dangerous angle in a frantic effort to reach it. A 
blasphemous oath leaped from his lips when he dis- 
covered it was just beyond his grasp. He must — 
he would reach it, and mad with terror he leant yet 
further out, a black abyss yawning beneath him. 
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Ah; he had got it ! 

Now for a steady, mighty heave. 

It was a perilous moment, indeed, for Creek. 
The slightest slip, and he must inevitably fall head- 
long into that paved yard forty feet below. But 
that terrible battering on the door of his room made 
him desperate, and in another moment he was 
balancing himself full length across the sill of the 
window and preparing to swing himself completely 
out. The long lean fingers of his right hand were 
gripped about the water-pipe like an iron vice. 
But, strong and agile to an exceptional degree as he 
was, it was yet a sufficiently hazardous undertaking 
to daunt the nerve of all but the most desperate. 

A loud rending, crashing sound behind him told 
him that the door of his room had been burst open. 

Creek almost leapt through the window in a last, 
despairing effort to elude his pursuers. Another 
fraction of a second and he would have put to the 
test his only possible chance of escape. 

But two pairs of powerful hands were already 
gripping his ankles, and an upward and backward 
heave forced him to release his hold of the water- 
pipe. 

For one dreadful instant he was literally hang- 
ing head downwards. Yet, such was his over- 
whelming fear of the consequences of his crime that 
death upon the stones of that yard far below was 
something to be fought for. And Creek did fight 
for it — savagely and wildly. 

But a juster fate was in store for him, and a few 
moments later he was back in his room again, 
securely handcuffed. A burly detective stood on 
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either side of him. Facing him was a uniformed 
Inspector of police. 

" You are charged/' aaid the latter, in cold for- 
mal tones, ^^ with the wilful murder of Isaac Ck)hen 
and with the attempted murder of Miss Florence 
Enotts." 



CHAPTER XVI 

THREB MONTHS AFTER 

Three months had passed since Creek's arrest — 
three months of pregnant happenings for all con- 
cerned within the purview of this story. 

John Butlandy still resident at East Finchley, 
was now well-established in a City merchant's of- 
fice, with every prospect of winning for himself a 
position of responsibility and trust. This was for- 
tunate for John in more ways than one, since the 
firm of solicitors who had had the management of 
the estate from which he derived his income, Messrs. 
Shark, Cordfast & Co. of Lincoln's Inn Fields, had 
come to grief, and the income was consequently no 
longer available. To do him justice, however, this 
circumstance, which most young men would prob- 
ably have regarded as disastrous, did not weigh 
unduly upon John, for he had never been able to 
escape certain conscientious scruples on the score 
of drawing money which he felt was not rightly his. 
His naturally self-reliant disposition made him 
glad to feel he was now entirely dependent upon 
his own efforts and standing, as it were, upon his 
own bottom. 

But, what was of far more consequence to him 
was the fact that he was no longer forced to play 
the part of an unwilling and recalcitrant lover. 
'And the curious thing was that this, to him, mo- 
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mentous change in his lot had, after all^ been 
brought about quite simply, and as much through 
the intervention of Fate as by his own efforts. It 
was doubtless a well-disposed Fate that was re- 
sponsible for Dick Dashmead's highly important 
rdle in the drama that had been enacted in the 
lonely field at East Finchley, for had he chanced to 
return from that favourite tramp of his on the 
memorable evening in question by any other route 
it is quite likely that an ill-starred engagement 
would in due course have merged into a marriage 
that must inevitably have proved unhappy. As it 
was, however, Dick had not only been instrumental 
in bringing a murderer to justice, but he had ren- 
dered such timely aid to Miss Ejiotts herself as to 
win the deep and lasting gratitude of that young 
lady's parents. And there is no doubt that the 
chance circumstance that Dick had been led to play 
the part of a hero towards Miss Knotts, synchron- 
ising as it did with that young lady's misgivings 
concerning her fiance's affections, tended to exalt 
him in her estimation, and was thus an important 
contributory cause of subsequent developments. 
For although her worst suspicions regarding her 
fiance had not been confirmed, her conviction that 
his sentiments towards her were no longer those of 
a lover remained as strong as ever. 

So much for the part played by Fate in effecting 
John's release from his irksome engagement. Now 
for that played by John himself. He, perhaps un- 
consciously, had adopted the very course that was 
best calculated to achieve his purpose. No sooner 
had Miss Knotts recovered from her injuries — 
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which had, happily, proved not very serious — than 
John had gone straight to his then prospective 
father-in-law and had made a clean breast of every- 
thing. In plain, manly terms he had disclosed the 
strange circumstances which had led to his imper- 
sonation of the original John Rutland ; with equal 
candour he had confessed that the engagement, the 
responsibility for which he had thereby assumed, 
had proved distasteful to him ; and he had gone on 
to admit quite frankly that he felt that the part 
he had played had been unworthy of him. Mr. 
Knotts had listened in silence to John's extraordi- 
nary statement, puffing meditatively the while at 
one of his big cigars. Nor was the silence broken 
for some minutes after John had ceased to speak. 
That young man had expected something in the 
nature of a volcanic outburst of wrath, and it was 
with secret astonishment that he watched the burly 
ex-prizefighter puffing imperturbably at his cigar 
with an expression that suggested nothing more 
ominous than a profundity of thought. *^ Humph," 
Mr. Enotts had presently grunted, " rum go, John. 
I must have a word with the missis about this." 
And for some minutes John had been left alone with 
feelings that were not unlike those of a prisoner 
anxiously awaiting the verdict of a jury. 

Now, whether Mrs. Knotts, with feminine in- 
tuition, had already a clearer perception of the true 
state of affairs than her husband, and possibly 
therefore welcomed John's frank confession as op- 
portune, is a point with which we need not concern 
ourselves, but there is no doubt that her attitude in 
the matter — which was one of sympathy for all the 
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parties concerned, not forgetting Dick Dashmead 
— was not withont its influence upon her worthy 
husband. The upshot of it all was that the en- 
gagement had, by mutual consent, been terminated, 
a circumstance of which, it is perhaps needless to 
say, the enterprising Dick Dashmead had not been, 
slow to take adyantage, with a view to the ad- 
yancement of his own suit. 

And now a word as to the wretched Creek, to 
whom the three months that had passed had proved 
of grim and momentous consequence indeed. 
Charged with the murder of Isaac Cohen and the 
attempted murder of Miss Knotts, he had been re- 
manded on seyeral successiye occasions owing to 
the inability of Miss Knotts, one of the principal 
witnesses for the prosecution, to attend. In due 
course, howeyer, the magisterial enquiry was con- 
cluded and Creek was committed to stand his trial 
at the ensuing sessions at the Old Bailey. 

The trial, which lasted seyeral days, proved sen- 
sational and dramatic in the extreme, and aroused 
widespread public interest The prisoner was de- 
fended by the great criminal lawyer, Sir Anthony 
Cruiser, who employed all the arts of his profession 
to shake the testimony of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, but in spite of all his efforts the chain 
of eyidence, though circumstantial, was complete 
and oyerwhelming, and the jury returned a yerdict 
of Guilty. It was characteristic of Creek that he 
should haye receiyed this with wild protestations 
of innocence, and that he should haye whined pite- 
ously for mercy when the judge, in a few solemn 
and impressiye words, duly passed sentence of 
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death upon him. It was further charaeteristic of 
him that his desire to be ayenged should have re- 
mained with him to the last in spite of the certainty 
of his own fate. Creek felt that he still held one 
card up his sleeve which could be played to the dis- 
comfiture of the bogus John Rutland, and he re- 
solved to play it. A few days after the conclusion 
of his trial he handed to Sir Anthony Cruiser — 
from whom he received periodic visits at the prison 
whilst awaiting his execution — a long letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Knotts, denouncing John Rutland 
as an impostor, and disclosing the circumstances 
whereby he, Creek, became aware of that young 
man's impersonation of the original John Rut- 
land. 

Vindictive to the very threshold of death's gate- 
way, a smile of evil satisfaction lit up his sallow fea- 
tures when once the letter that was to bring ex- 
posure and disgrace to his bitterest enemy was 
fairly on its way. Creek's feelings, therefore, can 
perhaps be better imagined than described when, 
some two or three days later. Sir Anthony reported 
to him that he had handed the letter to Mr. Knotts, 
who had told him that the fact of John Rutland's 
impersonation was already known to him, that 
young man having himself made a full and frank 
disclosure, a course which Mr. Ejiotts had char- 
acterized as manly and commendable in every way. 
It need scarcely be said that it was a bitter pUl 
to Creek to learn that his final shaft had fallen 
harmlessly. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned, Creek's letter 
had proved of peculiar interest to John, to whom its 
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contents were duly disclosed, as it at once made 
clear to him the fabric of malicious falsehood con- 
cerning the all^;ed episode at Bedford by means 
of ' which the blackmailer had sought to extort 
money from him. 

And now, on a certain bright December morning, 
the hero of this story received a letter the perusal 
of which caused him such astonishment that he had 
to read it through a second time before he could 
fully grasp its significance. It bore the address of 
a small town near Winnip^, Canada, and read as 
follows : 

My Dear John, 

I daresay you haye often wondered what has be- 
come of the young man into whose shoes you 
stepped only a few months ago under circumstances 
that seemed more like a page from a very improb- 
able story than real life. I have often heard it 
said that truth is stranger than fiction, and I think 
when you have read this letter you will agree with 
me that it is. 

Well, to start from the b^inning, when I left 
you I decided that I might as well assume the name 
you had relinquished as any other, and so it was in 
the name of Fred Stormont that I booked my steer- 
age passage to Montreal, and it is in that name that 
I have been known ever since, and — let me add — 
intend to remain known for the rest of my life, in 
spite of what I am about to unfold to you. For a 
few weeks after my arrival I had a pretty rough 
time looking for work, and I don't mind telling you 
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that I often thought of you and the hardships you 
must have endured before that memorable day 
when we exchanged identities. 

Then a chance circumstance altered everything. 
Passing through a low part of the town late one 
night, I happened to be able to render assistance to 
an elderly, well-dressed man who was being set 
upon by a couple of " toughs " (as they are called 
in these parts) and whose object was evidently 
robbery. I need not go into details, but the upshot 
of it was that, as a token of gratitude for my rescue, 
as he was pleased to term it, this gentleman secured 
a job for me on the farm of a friend of his out 
here, a Mr. Harding, and insisted on paying my 
fare — a pretty considerable item where distances 
are so great. Accordingly, out here I came and 
have been ever since, and I may say at once that I 
am extremely comfortable and happy with Mr. and 
Mrs. Harding, who treat me very well. 

Now I come to the astonishing part of my story. 
Yesterday an old friend of the Hardings, a Mrs. 
Jasper, who lives in a small prairie town some 
miles from here, came to spend a few days with the 
Hardings. Well, imagine my feelings when, upon 
being introduced to this lady, she exclaimed, after 
regarding me for a moment in obvious amazement, 
^' Oh, Fred, don^t you rememher met ^^ 

Now, I am not going to trouble you with all that 
followed as it would make too long a story, but it 
turns out that this Mrs. Jasper was formerly a Miss 
Dumstone, and that at the time of my birth she was 
employed as nurse by my parents. To my aston- 
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uduDCDt I learn that I was one of twins, a brotber 
having been bom a few minutes after me. He was 
christened Frederick. 

Yes, Jabn,-— for I may as well continue to call 
you by that name — you and I are t¥>in$, and Mrs. 
Jasper tells me that you were given formally into 
her charge a fortnight after our birth, and I under- 
aland that you remained in her charge until you 
were fourteai years of age. Though I cannot re* 
member our mother, she having died when I was 
about a year old, the little that I can recall ti our 
father gives me the impressioia that he must have 
been a man of some eccentrici^ of character, and 
it may have been that this was resposislble for the 
course he ehose to adopt Mrs. Jasper tells me 
that you will easily be able to verify the facts cod* 
ceming your Urth on i^qdication to Somersat 
House, and I have no doubt that in your own inter- 
ests you will do sa 

No wonder we were so puszled at our extrawdi- 
nary resemblance, eh? And yet, had it not been for 
a little oversight on my part, namely, that of ac* 
quainting you with the date of my birthday (shock* 
ing omission this, though perhaps it is not to be 
altogether wondered at when we remember how 
hurriedly the exchange was effected) — had it not 
been for this omission I think we must have guessed 
the truth, because we should, of course, have dis- 
covered that our respective birthdays were on the 
same day. 

Well, John, I want you to write and tell me all 
about yourself and how you have been getting on all 
this time. And especially I want to hear how your 
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engagement to Miss Knotts is progressing. I wish 
JQU, the very best of ludc. Believe me. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Fred Stobmont. 
P. S. I have no int^tion of ever returning to 
England, and you may be interested to hear that I 
have become engaged to Mr. and Mrs. Harding's 
daughter Delia, to whom I hope to be married next 
summer. 

Having concluded the reading of the foregoing 
for the second time, John put the letter down and 
gave vent to a soft, low whistle expressive of un- 
bounded amazement. 

**Well, that licks everything,^' he muttered. 
^* So we're twins, are we? . . . What an extraordi- 
nary coincidence that this chap — I mean my 
brother — should have chanced to knock up against 
Miss Dumstone. I remember, of course, that the 
last I heard of her was that she had gone out to 
Canada, but I never dreamt for a moment of their 
ever meeting. Oh, well, I don't know that it will 
make much difference, except that I can now fed 
that I have at least a right to the name of Rutland, 
and I guess I may as well continue to be known 
Iu9 John. I see that my twin brother has appro- 
priated my old name and is going to stick to it, but 
as he evidently intends remaining abroad there's 
not much fear of our gettii^ mixed up." 

And John smiled to himself as he put the letter 
in his pocket preparatory to hurrying off to the 
City. 

That evening he showed the letter to Gladys, who 
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read it with profound interest. A happy nnder- 
Btand^ng existed now between these two young 
people. 

"Oh, how wonderful it seems, John dear," she 
exclaimed when she had finished reading the letter. 
Then, with a mischievous smile, she added, "So 
you're not such an impostor after all! What a 
good job I persuaded you not to abandon your im- 
personation when I discovered your secret. Now, 
^ isn't it? " 

John's method of expressing his entire agreement 
with this sentiment was convincing even though it 
lacked words, for it consisted of a true lover's em- 
brace. 

" Do you know,'' he said presently, " I saw Dick 
Dashmead in the City to-day. He's getting on fine 
in his new job, and — this is what I wanted to tell 
you — he^8 to be married to Miss Knotts! Yes, 
and he said that Mr. and Mrs. Knotts hoped you 
and I would be present at the happy event. Now, 
what do you think of that? " 

It is curious with what frequency and upon how 
slight a pretext two lovers will find occasion to em- 
brace. Apparently there was something in the an- 
nouncement that John had just made for which 
mere verbal comment wbb inadequate. At all 
events, he and Oladys were again clasped in each 
other's arms a moment later when Mrs. Woodford 
made a somewhat ill-timed entry into the room. 

" Oh dear," she murmured sadly, yet with a faint 
hint of amusement behind her words, "what 
goings-on, to be sure ! Ah well, never mind, Z sup- 
pose 'tis the way of the world. I remember that 
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your poor dear father and I used to do exactly the 
same sort of thing — long^ long years ago. But 
that was when we were courting. We didn't do it 
afterwards." Then she added with enigmatical 
abruptness, "Well, I'm glad they've hanged the 
scoundrel, for he richly deserved his fate." 

That these somewhat startling words did not 
refer in any way to her late spouse was quickly 
apparent from the gesture with which the good 
lady indicated the evening paper which she held in 
her hand. ^^Read that, Mr. Rutland," she said, 
pointing to a brief paragraph in the front paga 

And John read as follows: 

CREEK HANGED 

Benjamin Creek was hanged at Pentonville 
Prison this morning for the murder of Isaac Cohen 
at East Finchley on the night of the 5th September 
last. 

There was a considerable gathering of people out- 
side the prison gates when the bell began to toll. 
A little later a warder posted two notices on the 
prison door, one the Sheriff's declaration that the 
law had been duly vindicated, and the other a state- 
ment by Dr. Jones, the prison medical officer, that 
when the body was removed from the scaffold life 
was extinct. 

It is understood that the condemned man left no 
confession. 
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